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on the subject of the film, the conversations were tape recorded, and 
students were asked to write a 30~minute essay on a general topic 
generated by the film. The control subjects were given the same 
instruction but were asked only to write the 30-minute essay. Essays 
were evaluated for quantifiable variables (words, T-units, 
subordinate clauses, and propositions-) and judged holistically. 
Results indicated that the speak/write technique proved beneficial to 
the writing of the experimental subjects. Not only did their fluency 
in the use of certain quantifiable variables prove "to be greater than 
that of the control group, but judged holistically their essays were 
of higher quality in terms of sophistication and number of ideas 
expressed, development, and organization. In addition, the prior. oral 
exposition stimulated thinking and facilitated organization, 
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ABSTRACT 



One hundred remedial writing students at Washington State 
University volunteered as subjects for this exoerlment designed 
to demonstrate some of the differences between speaking and 
writing 1n a controlled situation, to test the hypothesis that 
the writing of subjects who have spoken ahout a particular topic 
will be qualitatively superior to the writing of those who have 
not, and to determine the degree of semantic transfer from prior 
speaking to subsequent wrltlnO on the sam topic* 

Divided evenly into experimental (Speakwrlte) and control Nriteonly) 
'groups, all subjects watched a film as stimulus for later exposition* 
The .experimental subjects were Interviewed individually on the 
subject of the film, the conversations taoerecorded, and then 
were asked to write a 30-minute essay on a general topic venerated 
by the film, using the'best techniques for writing they knew* 
Th£ control subjects were asked only to wHte the 30-minute 
essay and were given the same instructions* 

Four raters counted certain quantifiable variables: words, T- 
unlts, subordinate clauses (noun, adjectival, adverbial), and 
propositions* Ten outs/rde evaluators judqed t|ie quality of all 
written responses holistically* All ratings and evaluations were 
subjected to statistical analyses to determine the significance 
of differences 1n performance between groups. 

Largely to statistically significant levels, the Speakwrites 
showed greater fluency 1n use of the quantifiable variables than 
the Writeonlys, and the*Speakwrites' holistic mean of 13*34 as 
opposed to the Writeonlys' mean of 15*60 (p <*0?) Indicates the 
quality of the Speakwrites' essays to be superior to the ^riteonlys' * 
Ratings and evaluations also Indicated that females as a whole 
"wrote better than males, but that Speakwrlte males ranked higher 
than *Wr1teonly males, and Speakwrlte' females wrote with greater, 
more meaningful economy - than Writeonly females* Mo slgnffcance r 
could be determined for differences aroonq ^ethnic categories* 
though the results are reported herein* ' 

The results suggest that a new oral/wr1 ttett nedalony, 
Incorporated primarily and consistently as ^rewriting exercises, 
be Instituted 1n remedial, or developmental $ writlnH classes, 1f 
not 1n all beginning writing classes* 
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efficient in terms of number of ideas produced per word per unit 
♦ time * * * M (p* 646)* As might be thought* this greater level of 
production Involves, in turn, greater repetition "partial!;'. for 
emphasis and partially for elaboration," but it also produces 
greater dlsjointedness: "A tremendous amount of new material is 
produced by virtue of the fact that the subject does not remember 
precisely what he said 1 minute ago and * * * apparently feels 
less compulsion for good form and literary nicety in speaking"! p*647) * 
Rerhaps the most signifcant finding is that* jJnder their experimental 
conditions, "speaking is looser but not vaguer as has been reported 
in the 11teratare"(their emphasis, p* 647TC Horowitz and Newman 
found finally that speaking is "richer, fuller, and more precise — 
the last because of elaboration " (my emphasis, p* 647)* 

These findings do much to encourage answers to several of the 
questions- generating this research, but particularly the one that 
asks how writing pedagogies can capitalize on established speaking 
abilities* It becomes clearer from Horowitz and Newman and from 
the findings of trie present research that close analysis of spoken 
language can act as a productive heuristic for solving problems of 
vapid, imprecise r studen\, writing* 

Other /investigations along this path have produced supportive 
evidence for greater verbal felicity In speaking than 1n writing* 
Loban's study (1976) is a hallmark* because he kept track of a 
large sample (fMOO) ever twelve years of elementary and secondary 
schooling and found that 1n certain syntactic areas (number of 
subordinate clauses and nonfinlte verbs) poor writers showed 
greater felicity in speaking than in writing* Cayer and Sacks 
{1979} came to similar conclusions in their study of community 
college students, and further suggested that the "adult basic 
writer [relies to a large degree] on the oral repertoire when 
communicating in the written mode"(p* 127)* This would seem, 
however* to keep company with the somewhat negative findings of 
Col1ins(198l) who concluded that the writing of "unskilled writers 
** * contains ine xplicit meanings * or semantic a bbreviatio ns 
characteristic of conversations in wHich the listener is familiar 
with the situational and cultural contexts of-the monologt<e"(my 
emphasis* p*l)* This in concert with his work with Williamson 
(l981)*^indicates a need to look at the degree of semantic 
transfer that exists between speaking and writing on the same topic 
(another concern of the present research)* But by and large* 
studies comparing oral and written language have not concentrated 
on semantic elements (as Horowitz and Newman have so clearly 
done)* nor have they used a consistent method of measuring and 
interpreting the data* As Shafer (1981) points out* 

J 

Aft we learn from thfese studies 1s that one particular 
type of speech (dyadic conversation, prepared speech* or 
whatever) of a particular, sample of the population differs 
In certain ways from the written sample to which it is 
compared* Usually the researchers try to control *or the 
Influence of topic by having the subjects write on the same 
topics they speak on; but some do not* These latter studies 
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Zoellner's provocative "Talk-Write: A Behavioral Pedagogy for 
Composition 1 * In College English for January, 1969* Zoellner spends 
much of his time debunking what he calls the think-wrlte "instrumental 
metaphor," the traditional structure by which teachers *of writing 
admonish their students simply to think carefully/and clearly 
first and then to write, thus, presumably, to demonstrate In their 
writing the clear thinking they hStve already done*! Zoellner calls 
this approach "not only our great metaphor* It may. also be our 
great myth"(p*270)* Instead, he borrows heavily from behavioral 
psychology and jthe work of students like Skinner, Gantt, and Luria 
to suggest that gaining a desired response (good writing) can be 
effected by approximating that end through other behavior (speaking) 
that has already proven at least reasonably successful* Zcellner 
bases this "principle of intermodal transfer" on two assumptions: 
1* students are better at talking than writing because they have 
had more practice, and 2* they have the ability to Improve their 
writing because, in trying to do so, they are already using a 
learned skill, talking (p* 300). By suggesting the application of 
this, along with other principles ("intermodal integration," 
"soclovocal reinforcement," and "autogenetlc specification"^* 
201]), Zoellner reinforces the approaches of others like Gantt and 
Luria that call for the "absolute necessity of not divorcing talk 
from writing" (p* 304)* To do this is to overlook, perhaps even 
deny, a fertile resource available to all student writers: their 
own experiences and personal repertoires of verbal skills* The 
result, In Zoellner's view, Is to encourage the already abundant 
banality of student writing: "English teachers * * * have 
methodically If unconsciously destroyed [the connection] between 
writing and the real world the student actually knows, so that he 
finally develops a genuinely tragic proficiency In writing themes 
made up of words-for-teacher which are seldom if ever words-for- 
me*^^?}* 

As compelling as Zoellner's theory Is, In the 14 years since 
Its articulation, remarkably little direct substantiation or 
application of It has taken place* It probably had some indirect 
Influence on developmental pedagogies of writing (especially on 
prewrfting and free writing exercises) that emphasize students' 
abilities to find their own "voices/* but with* the exceptions of 
Investigators nice Radcllffe (1972), Meyers (1969), and Miller and 
Rlnderer (1980K It has had seemingly very little direct Influence* 
And even In the latter cases virtually no empirical support has 
been offered* Radcltffe (1972) and Miller and Rlnderer (1980) 
were helpful In establishing theoretical and applied models for a 
talk-write pedagogy, but it has not been tried or tested, except 
in Heyers's work (1979), which Involved a fairly small sample 
(N s 58) and did not employ the important elements of tape-recording 
conversations and subsequent listening analysis to point out 
existing or potential theses, logical relationships, and methods 
of development or elaboration* 

It was the ultimate Intent of this research, then, to gather 
empirical evidence to demonstrate the differences in production 



between speaking and writing, to test the hypothesis that the writing 
of subjects who have spoken about a particular topic 1n a controlled 
situation will be qualitatively superior to the writing of subjects 
who have not, and to determine the degree of semantic transfer \ 
from prlcr oral exposition to subsequent written exposition on the 
same topic* Armed with this evidence, new pedagogies based upon 
the speak-wrlte concept could be suggested and developed, and 1n \ 
turn tested for empirical validity* 
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METHOD 
Overview 



One hundred remedial writing students at Washington State 
University were evenly divided Into control (Wrlteonly) and experi- 
mental (Speakwiite) groups* All subjects watched a 10-minute, 
color documentary on distribution o 4 ; the world's resources* The 
control subjects were asked to write an essay for -30 minutes on 
the subject of the film, were paid for their participation* and 
ware dismissed. The experimental group were Interviewed Individually 
for 30 minutes on the subject of the film and their, conversations 
were tape-recorded* They were then asked to wrUe an essay for 30 
minutes on the sane topic the control group had written on*- Tfyey 
were also paid for their participation and were then dismissed. 

Transcripts were made of all responses, both oral and 
written. Four raters counted certain quantifiable variables: words, 
T-unlts, subordinate clauses (noun, adjectival, adverbial), and 
propositions. Ten evaluators read the written transcripts and 
made judgments of quality on a holistic basis* All ratings and 
evaluations of all responses for both groups we**e finally subjected 
to statistical analyses to determine che significance of differences 
in performance between the groups* 

TESTING PROCEDURE 

Subjects 

One hundred freshman remedial writing students from five 
remedial writing classes, already In their eighth week of instruction 
at Washington State University, were asked to participate In the 
experiment. All subjects had registered for remedial writing, 
because their verbal composite scores on the Washington Pre-Collejie 
Test had fallen at or below one standard deviation below the mean, 
or they had been otherwise Identified (through teacher- referral or 
self-referral) as needing the course. 

The entire H was randomly divided Into a control group of 50 
(Wrlteonlys), who wrote Immediately In response to a film 
stimulus, and an experimental group of 50 (Speakwrltes), who were 
first Interviewed Individually on the subject of the film and were 
then asked to write. Anonymity was guaranteed, though a coding 
system Identified group, sex, and ethnic category, and subjects' 
responses were not subject to review for any purposes of evaluating 
academic achievement* Their participation was voluntary, and all 
gave their Informed consent and finished their designated parts In 
the experimental procedure. All subjects were paid for their 
participation* 

The subjects were divided almost evenly by sex: 52 males and 
48 females* The general demographics of Washington State 

University, however, provided for an uneven distribution of ethnic 

* 
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categories: 86 Anglo, 1 (one) Asian surnamed, 8 Black, and 5 
Hispanic surnamed. 

Interviewers 

. To elicit the oral responses from *:he experimental group, we 
hired 13 graduate students to act as interviewers and trained them 
in two, twohour sessions. In the 'first session, the interviewers 
saw the film the subjects would see, were given a set of questions 
to ask> and were schooled in some of the fundamentals of good 
Interviewing, The questions asked are as follows: 

1, Many Americans consume twice the amount of protein they 
need each day through meat and other products, Oo yoi; 
feel this consumption is necessary? Why? 

2, The film states that one pound of food in four goes into 
the garbage. How do you explain this waste? 

3, The filn states that the United States has only six percent 
of the world's population, and yet uses 50% of the world's * 
resources. Is that statemwt an argument against extravagance 
or an argument for our high standard of living? Why? 

4, In the film, Americans seem to overeat, and starvation 
seems to.be limited to Third World countries. Yet the 
film later adds that starvation is also a problem in this 
country. How and why is it a problem 1n this country? 

5, Is 1t possible to feed all of the world's hungry? Should 
we, as a country, take that responsibility upon ourselves? 

We told the interviewers in using these questions to engat, the 
subject 1n conversations, not simply to ask them and to wait for 
responses. They were also instructed to encourage elaboration, 
showing confusion or lack of complete understanding through both 
verbal and physical actions: "Gee, I don't quite know what you 
mean," or "Could you give me another example of how that works?" 
and nods of the head or quizzical looks. Interviewers were to 
permit digressions b«it not to encourage them. They were always to 
get back to the subject qf the film as the focus of their 
conversations. 

In the second session, Interviewers held mock Interviews of 
the experimenters and of each other. We made every effort to 
approximate the kinds of responses interviewers would get from 
prospective subjects: grsgarious but digressive, gregarious but tc 
the point, reticent but to the point, and just reticent, even 
hostile. The Interviews were taperecorded, played back, and 
analyzed for strengths ard weaknesses of performance. We had set a 
limit of 30 minutes for each Interview, but told Interviewers that 
if the conversation seemed to he at an end before that time not to 
try to belabor it. They could turn off their tape recorders, 
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which were to be Identified as such and In plain view but not 
obtrusive or a focal point, and continue talking until the 30 
minutes elapsed* (No Interviewer had much trouble taking up the 
prescribed time with substantive talk* though not always did the 
substance have to do with the topic of the film. The latter 
situation* however, was not the rule*) Generally, conversations 
on the subject of the film lasted the full 30 minutes* 

At the end of the training sessions. Interviewers were 
assigned separate, private spaces and tape recorders to conduct 
their interviews. 



Stimulus/Response Sequence 

To constitute the N of 100, we conducted five testing sessions 
at regular class times: two at 8:00 a* m*, two at 10:00 a, m* on 
a Tuesday and a Thursday, and one at 2:00 p* m, on the same Thursday, 
We told the subjects about the nature of the research, assigned 
code numbers to each, and passed out consent forms, which were 
signed and returned* Then we showed the film "Food for a Small 
Planet" (Richter McBride Productions, 1976), a rather heavy- 
handed, but short, documentary on the uneven distribution and 
consumption o? the world's resources, but especially as they are 
manifested In the United States and in Third World countries, 
We chose this film, since we wanted in a short time to stimulate 
factual and affective responses* It was 10 minutes long, in color, h 
and had a powerful slant, especially with regard to the unequal 
abundance and deprivation of food resources in the United States 
and Africa* 

Those subjects with an "X" in their code numbers were asked 
to proceed to the Interviewing sites; those with a "Y rt in their 
code numbers remained and were told to write an essay on the 
following topic: * 

In the film "Food for a Small Planet 11 the general 
concern is overconsumptlon and unequal distribution of 
resources* Oiscuss the role the United States seems to 
have In this problem* Make sure to write specifically 
about what Americans consume, how much they think they 
need to consume, how much they throw away, whether 
consumption Is equal in this country, and how if is seen 
as unequal in the world at large* 

We gave no special Instructions other than that they should write 
for 30 minutes (when they would be stopped) and they should use 
the best techniques for writing they had learned or knew to that time. 
At the end of 30 minutes, we collected the essays, P*1d the subjects, 
and let them go. 

The experimental group was treated according to the previously 
outlined experimental design. They were interviewed individually 
for 30 minutes, where their conversations were tape-recorded, and 
then returned to the original testing site, where they wrote 
essays under the same Instructions and limitations as the control 
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subjects had. They were ultimately paid for their participation - 
and left. ^ 

ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION PROCEDURE ^ ^ 

Rating (of quantifiable variables) . - ^ 

Four raters identified and counted tjbe- foil owl ng variables: 
words, T-units, subordinate clauses,J.notfn, adjectival, adverbial), 
and propositions (see later discussion on propositional analysis). 
The raters counted these .variables on both oral and written 
responses first separately and then in pairs. In weekly meetings 
with the princjpal^investigator, the pairs discussed any problems 
with the^ratfngs and came to a concensus on the nature of certain 
variables and how they should be counted. These weekly meetings 
-provided evidence that there was virtually no variation among 
raters when they rated essays for T-un1ts, subordinate clauses, 
and number of words. Rating propositions caused, some concern, but 
conventions were agreed upon (described below) and a system of 
double-cKecklng was developed. Each essay was rated separately by 
two raters, who then conferred to discuss any discrepancies. 
Twenty percent of the essays were rated Individually by all four 
raters, and then checked for discrepancies at weekly meetings. 
Essays causing particular concern were rated and discussed at 
weekly meetings. / 

It was considered superfluous to run a statistical analysis 
of the reliability on the raters, as a high degree of reliability 
was assured by means of this system of checks and conferences. 

Because one of "the controlling hypotheses of the research 
involved the difference 1n semantic value of written responses 
between the Write Onlys and the Speak/Writes, an extensive and » 
rigorous analysis of propositions was undertaken. A full 
explanation of the method of analyzing propositions follows. 



** Propositional Analysis 

At the beginning of the rating process, the raters and the * 
principal Investigator agreed upon the definition of .ar ^propositi on 
a$ "any statement of perceptible meaning with an^expressed or „ 
Implied subject and predicate that does not^marilfest repetition of 
an earlier proposition." This definition was developed 1n order 
to provide a quantitative measure. that would emphasize semantic, 
rather than syntactic, content. In this sense, our definition 
differs radically from Klntsch's (1974) definition of a proposition, 
which was formulated to test semantic recall and readability of 
writing, and emphasized the presence of nocnlnals and non-copulative 
verbs. Our definition of a proposition Is, however, similar to 
Horowitz and Newman's (1964) definition of an Idea, which 1s "an 
. utterance [intended to Include both spoken and wrf tten expression] 
that expresses a thought fn a meaningful, relevant, and unique 
way; M Where Horowitz and Newman have considered irrelevant Ideas 
und ( er the rubric "ancillary Ideas," elaborations as "subordinate," 
and have specified communicative and orientation signals, we have, 
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considered as propositions all meaningful utterances as, described 
above* The problem of distinguishing propositions from syntactic ^ 
measures was resolved 1n several w^ys* First* for the purposes'of 
our study* syntactic measures (T-un1ts* subordinate clauses) had 
to be expressed completely, to be counted* 'whereas prepositional 
count did not depend on complete expression* In this way* propositions 
were particularly differentiated from ?-un1ts* For example* the 
statement, 

Americans consume 50$ of the world's resources* (x 2) ' 

contains both one T-un1t and one proposition* But a statement 
such as* 

Because there are many people out there who don't. get 
anything to eat { x 5 > 

contains one proposition* (the Idea that there are starving 
people)* but cannot be counted as a T-un1t because there is no 
main clause* 

Secondly* we agreed that syntactic structures that manifested 
semantic elaboration would not be counted as propositions. We 
defined ^n elaboration as an extension of a previous proposition 
that did not demonstrate a significant semantic addition to that 
proposition. Elaborations weje Identified- 1n several areas* which 
will be discussed below. 



I* Subordinate Clauses . 
^* Adjectival Clauses 

Adjectival clauses are perhaps the most obvious form of semantic 
elaboration. 1n that they function solely to modify* describe* or 
specify nomlnals* Because the semantic function of adjectives and 
adjectival clauses 1s essentially the same* 1t was decided that we 
would not count adjectival clauses as propositions because, by 
logical extension* 1f we were to count adjectival clauses* we 
would also have to count adjectives. 

An exception to this occurs 1n the case of a non-standard use 
of an adjectival construct. For example* the statement* 

Americans do eat more which -1s considered standard* fx 6) 

contains one T-un1t and- on«Tadject1val clause. Had the subject 
written 

That Americans eat more 1s considered standard, 
the statement might have been grammatically more pleasing, but the 
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change to a- complemented noun clause seems to alter the intended 
semantic value of the statement* A better, and semantically 
closer, rendition of the statement would be 

Americans do eat more* This 1s considered standard* 

In the case of the statement as actually written, the raters decided 
to count one T-un1t, one adjectival clause, and two propositions*- 
Two propositions were counted because the subject seemed to be 
Expressing two distinct Ideas ("Americans eat more" and "That 
Americans eat more i^ considered standard") rather than elaborating* 
However, for the most part, adjectival clauses were not counted 
propositions, unless (as 1n the previous example) there appeared 
to be a strong semantic justification to do so* 

. B* Noun Clauses 

E 

,In .this study* noun clauses were never counted as propositions* 
For the most part, noun clauses usually occurred after expressions 
such, as "I think", "the film showed", "they said", "I wish",- etc* 
There did not seem to be any semantic reason to analyze such 
expressions as separate propositions* For example, the statement, 

I think the farmers In, our country would be in a great 
debt,- (y 31) J s 

could be analyzed as containing the'ldeas "I am thinking something" 
and "The something Is that farmers in this country would be in a 
great debt/ 1 However; it seemed unnecessary to place semantic 
value on an expression .that signals the subject's mental processes.' 

C* Adverbial Clauses • ■ ^ * 

It was agreed that adverbial clauses, of causation, and condition 
should be counted as propositions for two "reasons: first, such 
cUuses particularly demonstrate an awareness of a relationship 
between the adverbial clause and the clause it modifies, and . 
second, these two types of adverbial clauses significantly alter 
the semantic value of the clauses th^y modify* , 

1* Adverbial clauses of causation are Identified by the 
following subordinating conjunctions: because,- lest, since, as*, 
whereas, for, 1n that, why, Inasmuch as, so, that, so that, in 
order that, and such that* The action of the subordinate clause 
either results '1n, or has an effect upon, the action of the 
modified clause. For example, ■ 

America tends not to think of other countries because we . 
are living so fine** (x 17) 

This statement contains one T-unJt and one adverbial clause* It 
contains twc propositions: (1) We are living so fine, which 
causes (2) us not to think of other countries* Hot only does the 
statement contain two expressions, but the construct of the 
statement signals a relationship between the two expressions. For 
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this reason, all adverbial clauses of causation were counted as 
propositions* 

2* Adverbial clauses of condition are Identified by the 
following subordinating conjunctions: 1f* * *then, when* * *then, 
unless, in case (that), provided that, and lest* In these 
constructions, the action of the modified clause 1s dependent upon 
the action of the subordinate clause* For example, 

If the whole world woulo stick together as one, then I 
think our problems would be solved* (y 32) 

This statement contains one T-unlt, one adverbial clause, one noun 
clause, and two propositions* The subject 1s implying (1) the 
whole world should stick together as one, and (2) this would solv* 
our problems* As with adverbial clauses of Q^usation, there are 
two distinct expressions that are being related through the 
construct of the statement* , 

The subordinating conjunction "when" causes some 'difficulties* 
In some cases, 1t 1s used to signal an adverbial clause of 
. condition (similar to an if* * *then construction)* The statement, 

Why does the United States consume so much when there 
are so many starving people? 
(x 29) 

contains two propositions: (1) there are many starving people, 
and (2) the United States consumes a great amount* But the 
statement, 

When I was waxxhing the film "Food for a- Small planet," 
It sure really made"nie think, '(x 26) 

contains only one proposition, as the subordinating conjunction 
"when, "* in this example, simply signals'an adverbial clause of 
time. 

f * : * 

3* The raters agreed not to count adverbial clauses of time 

as propositions because, by logical extension, adverbs of time 

(yesterday, tonight, etc*) would also have to be counted* However, 

certain adverbial clauses of time caused some concern* For - - 

example, the statement. 

* 

One never knows how good 1t 1s until they witness something, 
like what I just saw, (y 8) 

conta1ns-two propositions, as the subordinating conjunction ■ ■ 
"until" 1s actually functioning conditionally, rather than 
temporally* As a result of such exceptions, It was decided that 
adverbial clauses of time* when they could not be reduced to a 
simple temporal phrase, would be counted as propositions* , 

* . ' 1 12 - 
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4* Adverbial clauses of comparison, such' as 'the one which 
appears 1n the statement, 

Americans think they need to consume. more food than they 
really do need, (y 15) , 

were never counted as propositions*' In such a construct, ft is 
difficult to define more than one meaningful idea* Also, adverbial 
clauses like "they rearlly do need," cafi easily be reduced to 
adverbial phrases- (Americans think they need to consume more than 
the necessary amount ), which would never, as "defined, be counted 
its a proposition* 

Tor similar semantic reasons, adverbial clauses of place, 

concession, and manner were not counted as propositions, unless 

there was a strong semantic Justification to do so** 

■ * 

II* Prepositional Phrases , * - * 

Tor the most part, prepositional phrases were not counted as 
propositions. The only exceptions were those prepositional phrases ' 
that demonstrated causation, separation, or exclusion* Since a 
proposition necessitates an expressed or implied subject and 
predicate, these prepositional phrases always implied a majn 
clause, noun clause, or adverbial clause as' the object. of the 
preposition* The raters identified specifically phrases that began 
with "because of" and "instead of*" Statements such as, 

People in other countries are starving to death because 
, of lack of nutrition, (y 11) 

and J 

The grain is going to ourmeats and poultry instead of 
[to the! starving in Asia, {y 8) 

both contain two propositions* The first shows & causal relationship 
between (1) people in other countries -'are starving to death, and 
(2) there Is a lack of nutrition* The second implies arbitrary 
exclusion* stating (1) grain is going to our- meat and poultry, and 
(2) it should be going to the starving in Asia* Such prepositional 
phrases do not constitute elaboration* They usually demonstrate 
some sort of relationship between two statements, and were 
therefore counted as separate propositions* III* Conjunctions 
and Lists 

The raters agreed that if items connected by a coordinating 
conjunction (and, but, or, so, yet^ still, where, etc*) were 
presented as members of a group or class of items, and a semantic 
distinction was not being made, then, they wore not to be counted 
as- signaling separate propositions* For example^ the statement, 

> 

It didn't say now much they produce, consume, or waste, (x 9 
contains three propositions, since distinctions among activities 
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1s clear* The subject 1s commenting on the lack of information 
about (1) their production* (2) their comsumptian* and 
(3) their waste* On the other hand* a statement such as* 

Why should we feed* clothe* and shelter them? {x 9) * 

contains one proposition* The three- Items are elements of the 
class of support or "help" activities* and in fact the construction 
"feed* clothe* and shelter" has become a cliche* Such constructions 
cast doubt on whether the subject sees a distinction among the 
members of a class of items* 

However* 1f the c^ass of items is signaled by the use of the 
word "other*" it was agreed, that it would be counted as a 
proposition* as it demonstrates the subject's awareness of . 
classification* If the previous example statement had been written* 

We should provide food* clothing* shelter* and other 
forms of assistance to the poor people* 

the raters would have counted two propositions: (l) we should 
provide forms of assistance* and (2) examples of these forms of 
assistance are food* clothing* and shelter* In other words* one 
proposition would be counted for expressing that certain items be 
provided* and another counted for Identifying the class of things 
of which food* clothing* and shelter are members* 

IV* Repetition 

Katz C1977) claims tjiat a* change in wording or punctuation is 
justification for counting the repetition of an idea as a separate 
proposition* We decided that such a distinction limits repetition 
to those Instances when the syntax enveloping one proposition is 
ident1cal s to another* We adopted a distinction similar to that of 
Horowitz and Newman (1964) with regard to repetition: 

There is a tendency. for Ideas to be restated* to be 
polished or refurbished* hut to remain essentially the 
£ame Ideas* Such expressions do not constitute additional 
■ Ideas* 

Therefore* we concluded that if the'semantic value of a proposition 
was not unique from another proposition* it would not be counted. 

In some cases* the syntax of two statements was very similar* 
Compare 

American people could save a life* (x 18) 

and 

The United States could save lives* (x 18) 

These statements occurred 1n the same essay* for 
repetition is only considered within an essay— never among essays* 
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The second (and later) sentence really does not say anything different 

from the first, although the subjects and direct objects are slightly 

different* In this case, the flrct occurrence of the statement was 

counted as a proposition; the second was not* 
. * 

At times, the wording of the sentences 1s radically different, 
but the meaning remains essentially the same* For example, 
compare 

Americans need to be more nutritionally educated, (x 28) 

and 

They need to learn how much we need for a healthy diet* (x 28 

The second statement Immediately follows the first 1n the essay, 
and 1s not much more than a restatement* One might argue >;fchat tfie 
second statement 1s an elaboration of the; first*, rather than a 
repetition, but in either case the second statement would not have 
been counted as a separate proposition* A 

Sometimes statements are syntactically similar but manifest 
separate propositions* For example, consider the statements, 

We Americans consume more protein 1n one day than 
necessary, Ax 29), 

and 

We as Americans consume way more than necessary. , (x 29) 

The first makes a statement about American consumption, but limits 
the discussion to the amount of protein consumed in the time of 
one day* The second speaks of consumption in general, not only of 
protein, and Includes no time restriction* The semantic values of 
the statements are very different and each would be counted as a 
proposition, particularly 1n light of the context* 

Additionally, 1t was agreed that ff a proposition was 
repeated, but the repetition Involved a causal or conditional 
relationship that was not originally apparent, then each proposition 
would be counted* vFor example, 1f the statement, 

* - Americans are greedy, 

appeared 1n an* ess tfy first, and then later appeared as 

Americans will never help because they are greedy, 

they would be counted as separate propositions* The first occurrence 
1s the original statement and 1s counted as one proposition* The 
second occurrence, though repetitive, demonstrates a causal connection 
with *the clause "Americans will *iever help," and because the same 
proposition 1s being used 1n a seroantlcally different way, it 
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would also be counted as a proposition (as well as the clause It 
is modifying). 

By the aforementioned methods* we wero able to define a 
proposition more clearly, 1n such a way that it would have some 
^ quantifiable semantic value, rather than merely reflect syntactic H * 
measures. In the analysis of transcripts of Interviews, three 
other distinct-ions 1n locating and counting propositions had to be 
made. First, 1f the subject answered a question with a simple 
affirmative or negative, such answers were counted as propositions. L 
For example, , 

■ Interviewer: Do you think there are people in this 
qountry going hungry? 

Subject: Yeah. U 15) 

In this case, the subject Is affirming the truth of the statement 
about hungry people in this country. The subject also hid the 
option to deny the truth of the statement, and by making such a 
choice the subject seemed to be adopting the statement, whether 
affirmatively or negatively, as his own.' To make clearer this 
distinction, those Instances when tne Interviewer made a declarative 
statement (not a question) with which the subject agreed were not 
counted as propositions. For example, 

Interviewer: He doesn't think much of 1t and obviously 
neither do you. 

Subject: No. (x 6) 

The ambiguity of the response seems to Indicate that 1t was a 
signal of the subjects attention to the Interviewer's statement, 
rather than any sort of evaluation of 1t. 

Second, If a "false start" was Immediately completed 1n some 
fashion, 1twas not counted as a proposition, even though It 
perhaps contained both a subject and a predicate. For example, 

I was, I mean, I, I always thought about 1t before, (x 42) 

The expressions "I was' 1 and "I mean* were not counted as propositions, 
as they appear to be a manifestation of the subject's search for 
words. If, however, the "false start 11 was not Immediately completed, 
and ff there existed both expressed or Implied subject and predicate 
(which were not repetitions or elaborations), then the false start 
was counted as a proposition. For example, the statement, 

All that grain and they showed them. . . was that a 
head? (x 42) 

contains two propositions. Although the second proposition interrupts 
the first, the first includes a subject, verb, and part of the 
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direct object— ehough to count it as a proposition. 

Third, the verbal "filler 11 that occurs frequently in spoken 
expression was -not Included in the proposition count, unless it 
-seemed to have some semantic value. Expressions such as "you 
know,* 1 "I don't know," and "I mean" were generally not counted 
when they occurred. For example, the statement, 

Basically, you know, you know, just cook snougK just, 
you know, for the family, , , (x 5) 

contains only one proposition. The excessive occurrence of "you 
know" adds nothing to the semantic value of the sentence. The 
expression "I don't know* 1 was more difficult to analyze. If there 
wassome sort of contextual evidence that the subject Indeed did 
■ jj ot k no w a response, then 1t #as counted as a proposition; 
FfchVrWUe 1t was not. In the most obvious examples, if "I don't 
know? was the sole response to a question, 1t was counted as a 
proposition. If, as 1n the example, 

Interviewer: Where were those starving people? 

Subject: I don't know. Could be anywhere, (x 37) 

the subject seemed not to know an answer, but was willing to 
guess, then 1t was assumed that the subject was reporting truthfully 
that he/she did not know an answer, and "I don't know' 1 was counted 
as a proposition. On the other hand, 1f the subject txpressed 
uncertainty, and then Immediately expressed (with some certainty) 
a response, then the "I don't know" was not counted as a 
proposition. For example, 

Interviewer: What do you mean,, different? 

Subject: I don't know. Sad. It was sad, (x 6) 

The subject knew an answer to the question, but appeared to need 
time to think of 1t, In this case, it seems saying "I don't know" 
provided a temporary response while the subject thought of an 
answer. Such an expression, used 1n such a manner, would not be 
counted as a proposition. 

Holistic Evaluation 

Ten evaluators, four from the home institution and six from 
two other local Institutions, were hired to make qualitative, 
holistic evaluations of the written responses of both tt*e control 
and experimental groups. To qualify as evaluators, the ten had* to 
hold advanced degrees and to have tautjht writing for at least five 
years. 

In three separate meetings, the evaluators met with the 
experimenters to discuss and practice the evaluation procedure. 
It was based on six primary- criteria: 
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1* 'ideas (number,* sophistication, and originality) 

2* support (amount of specific support brought to bear 
' on Ideas) 

3* organization (clarity and execution) 

4* diction (sophistication and correctness) 

5* syntax (sophistication and variety* 

6* audience awareness (acknowledgment of the needs of 
a reader)* 

A seventh criterion, correctness of mechanics, was evaluated 
separately. Since we believed a majority of responses would be 
seriously flawed mechanically, we thought that overall evaluations 
of the other criteria might be unduly, negatively influenced by 
including mechanics. 

\ In addition to discussions of the criteria, evaluators 
\ studied and discussed three model responses, (drawn from extra 
responses not Included in the original N)+ The experimenters 
determined these essays to fall at the low boundary 1 of three 
ranges (low, medium, high) on a modified Deider|ph scale of 1-8 
(iWest to highest)*? Evaluators were told to use these boundary 
essays as guides to evaluating their groups of responses on the 
established scale* They also read and evaluated three other responses 
(also taken from extras outside of the original N) as practice 1n 
the pyocess* Scores were recorded find extremes 1n either direction 
were noted and discussed (see Appendix 1 for Instructions given to 
evaluators and copies of the boundary essays.) 

Ultimately, evaluators were required to assign a numerical 
value of\l-8 (lowast to highest) as an overall rating of the six 
criteria for each subject's response and a separate value of 1-8 
for mechanics* Each evaluator read 40 of the 100 written responses 
(mixed from both control and experimental groups) so that each 
response was read by four evaluators, , and each evaluator scored at 
least sevemessays In common with every other evaluator* Based 
upon the overall and mechanics scores, an analysis of # rellabil ity 
provided a Cronbach's alpha value of .83080 for the overall 
\scores, and a value of *85751 for the mechanics, both well within 
the acceptable level of *80* 



1 The use^cf boundary essays to assist holistic evaluation 
is customary and has been used repeatedly 1n writing studies 
(Cooper and Odell, f977) to encourage as mtich objectivity as 
possible. The three responses, though ultimately not included 1n 
the original N,l came from subjects whose Washington Pre-College 
Test scored fall within one standard deviation below the mean* 
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They were necessary to point to manifestations of the evaluation 
scale* and though thoy were not perfect examples (1t would be 
extremely difficult to Hnd perfection 1n such matters)* we did 
discuss with the evaluators the virtues and defects of the responses 
as boundaries* 

2 The eight point scale 1s desirable in holistic rating for 
a couple of reasons* First* it does not provide an absolute 
middle score to which timid or insecure evaluators might be 
attracted* Four and six point scales have been used for the same 
reason* but evaluators have complained that they do not provide 
enough room for discrimination* Deldench uses* 1n effect* a ten 
point scale* divided into five basic categories* but that creates a 
middle* Therefore* an eight point scale seemed reasonable: 
discriminating enough but without a middle* 

Also* the scale* when used 1n conjunction with the boundary 
essays (designated as low 7* low 5* and low 3)* allows evaluators 
the flexibility of giving 6 r s and 8's* l's and 2's as well as all 
scores in between* The only stipulations were that the boundary 
essays be used as guides* and evaluators understood that within 
any randomly selected group of 40 responses* 1t would be highly 
unlikely that some range of quality (1 to 8) not exist* 

He know of course that as a sample siie Increases so does the 
likelihood that the ranqe of scores will approximate a normal 4 
distribution* And we found that to be true 1n this case* Of the 
400 possible scores (N - 100; each essay was read by four 
evaluators)* the distribution occurred as follows: 



Score (Rating) 



Frequency 



8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



20 
*41 
57 
66 
83 
73 
39 
21 



19 



24 
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RESUtYS 



As indicated under METHOD, the <*sta were treated in two ways: 
rating (essentially countlngKjof quantifiable variables and evaluating 
(determining quality) on a irolistix: basis* Both the ratings and 
evaluations of all dependent variables were subjected to analyses of 
variance (ANOVAs) from theistaHstlcol Package for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS,) to determine the significance of any differences between 
groups (Speakwrlte, or experimental group, and Wrtteonly, or control 
group), among session (two at (boo A*M*, two at 10:00 A*M* and one 
at 2 P*M*)* between sexes, and among ethnic categories (Anglo, 
Asian surnamed* Black, and Hispanic surnamed)* AH the data for 
the variables of words, T-un1ts, subordinate clauses (noun, adject, /al, 
adverbial )* and propositions are reported below* 

It should be noted that counts of the varlotn quantifiable 
variables from the oral transcripts are not provided here* since 
1t is obvious that any subject could say more 1n 30 minutes than 
he or she could write* thus rendering strict counts of the variables 
practically meaningless* What 1s of Interest, however, 1s the 
degree of semantic transfer from oral responses to written responses, 
a significant consideration* given the controlling hypotheses of 
the research* and one that 1s presented in the following section, 
DISCUSSION* 

Another peculiarity of the results 1s the separation of ANOVAs 
reporting on Individual testing sessions into "Ail sessions considered" 
and "Session 5 excluded*" We orlgnlally Included an extra write* 
only session, or control group* of 11 subjects at 2 P*M* to make up 
for the missing number of control subjectytfitRk other sessions* 
Since that session wrote comparatively better than\other sessions 1n 
most cases* we thought 1t best to analy?G the responses both including 
and excludlny Session 5* Levels of stgnlfcance are mentioned* however* 
only on ANOVAs that exclude Session 5* 

Also, because our population was so unbalanced by ethnic category 
{86 Anglo* * Hispanic surnamed* 8 Black, 1 Asian surnamed), we could' 
determine no significance at all for any of the differences among 
categories* Consequently, the ANOVAs are reproduced below without 
contnent* 

In addition* Pearson correlations were run on the raw data 1n 
order to determine to what degree and in which direction ratings of 
dependent* quantifiable variables correlated with holistic evaluations* 
Also* a Pearson correlation was run on the relationship between p 
holistic evaluations and the subjects 1 verbal composite scores oj/ 
the Washington Pre-College Test* However, only tnose relationships 
that show moderate to strong correlations are reported below* 
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Words 

— * 

The most obvious measure of quantity of written production 1s 
the number of words (W)* Below are the ANOVA tables for word counts 
(overall lengths of essays) for groups* sessions* sexes, and ethnic 
groups* ^ 



AUQVA: W by Group by Sess (al all sessions considered 



SOURCE Or VARIATION 

Main Effects 
Group 
Sess 

2-Way Interactions 
Group S*ss 
Explained 
Residual 



Total 



Slf 1 * Of 








SiGHIF 


Sfcv.,.<£S 


or 


SQUARE 


r 


of r 


346231*313 


5 


69246*250 


10*663 


0*000 


51720*910 


1 


51720,910 


7.964 


0*006 


343095*313 


4 


85773*913 


•13,208 


0*000 


41539 *91 3 


3 


13846*602 


2*132 


0.102 


41539*797 


3 


13846,593 


2*132 


0*102 


397771*125 


8 


" 48471*391 


7*464 


o*ooq 


590976*625 


91 


6494*246 






973747*750 


99 


9696,340 







100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*} were n1ssin9 



AHOVA: W by Group by Sess (b) Session 5 excluded 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

Kafn Effects 
Group 
Sess 

2-Way Interactions 
Group Sess 
Explained 
Residual 



Total 



sum or 




f TEAM 




SIGH J F 


SQUARES 


OF 


SOUARE 


F 


OF F 


135399* 93d 




33949*734 


5*428 


0*001 


51720*906 




51720*906 


9*294 


0*005 


81458*625 




27152*975 


4*354 


0,007 


41539*750 




13846,582 


2*220 


0*092 


41539*770 




13846*590 


2*220 


0*092 


176938*699 




25276*953 


4*053 


0*001 


505126*813 


31 


6236*133 






682065*500 


99 


7750* 742 







11 cases (11.0 pet.} were missing 
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BREAKDOWN: V by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 



VALUE 



VARIABLE LABEL 


SUrt 


ME AM 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


For Entire Population 


3481Z,0O0O 


348,1 ZOO 


99,4303 


9886,3693 


100 


Group Speakwrfte 


17686*0000 


353,7Z00 


88*866$ 


7397* Z66 9 


50 


Session 1 


3679,0000 


Z 96* 3846 


83*43Zl 


6960* 9Z 31 


13 


Session Z 


4453*0000 


371*0833 


73,4494 


5394*3106 


1Z 


Session 3 


4171*0000 


347*5833 


100*IZ8S 


. 100Z5*7197 


1Z 


Session 4 


5183*0000 


396*69Z3 


7Z*8Z44 


5303*3974 


13 


Group tfrf teonly 


171Z6*O00O * 


34Z,5Z00 


109,6049 


1Z013*Z343 


50 


Sessfon 1 


30Z0*O000 


Z74*5455 


69* 09 Id 


4773*67Z7 


11 


Session Z 


Z07 1*0000 


Z5S*8750 


55*9Z45 


31Z7*5536 


8 


Session 3 


3850*0000 


350*0000 


93*340Z 


871Z*4O00 


U 


Session 4 


Z 919*0000 


3Z4*3333 


6Z*8Z71 


3947*Z500 


9 


Session S 


5Z66*O00O 


478*7Z73 


9Z*6554 


8585* 018Z 


11 



Total Cases » 100 



Without Session 5> the Speakwrites as a whole wrote almost 
17 per cent more words than the Writeonlys* and Speakwrites from 
individual sessions* except for those from Session 3> wrote a 
range, of 30 percent more words (Session 2} to 8 per cent more 
'words (Session lh These findings are significant to the P < *005 
and p < *007 levels respectively* 



A10VA: M by Group by Sex 



sm or 

SOURCE OF VARIATION S0UA3ES 

ffain Effects 
« Group 

* Sex 
Z-Uay Interact tons 
Group Sex 
Explained 
Residual 

Total *** 978747 * 750 

100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0*0 oct*) were mfssfng 



99 



mm 






SQUARE 


F 


or f 


31994, Z4Z 


3*477 


0*035 


4333* 6Z9 


0*471 


0*494 


60fi5Z*488 


6,613 


0*01Z 


31401*949 


3*413 


0*06ft 


31401 ,984 


3,413 


0*068 


31796*813 


3,456 


0*019 


9Z0U637. 






9886*340 







63 988 , 488 ' 2 

4333*6Z9 1 

6085Z*463 1 

31401*949 1 

3140U984 . 1 

95390.438 3 

$33357*313 96 
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BREAKDOWN? M by Group by Sex 



VALUE 



VARIABLE 


- LABEL 


SUM 


MEM 


STO OEV 


VARl AIIC£ 


si 


For Entire Population 


34812.0000 


348*1200 


99*4302 ' 


9886 J693 


10G 


Group 


Speatarlte 


17686*0000 


353*7200 


88,8666 


7897*2669 


50 


Sex 


Mile 


9379*0000 


347.3704 . 


93*6849 


8776*8575 


27 


Sex 


Female 


8307*0000 


361.1739 


84*3158 


7109*1502 


23 


Group 


Url teonly 


17126*0000 


342*5200 


109*6049 


120L3*2343 


50 


Sex 


Male 


7503,0000 


300*1200 


90*3107* 


8156,0267 


25 


Sex 


Female 


9623*0000 


384,9200 


112*3640 


12625.6600 


25 



Total Cases * 100 



Although the difference in production of words by sex between 
groups was not significant* females as a whole wrote more words 
than males: almost 4 per cent more for the Speakwrites and 22 per 
cent more for the Writeonlys (p < *02)* Female Writeonlys, however 
produced 6 per cent more words than the female Speakwrites, 
whereas the reverse was true of males, the Speakwrites producing 
13 per cent more words than the Writeonlys* 



AKOVA: W by Group by Ethnic 





SUM OF 








SIttUF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Hain Effects 


49156*121 




12289*027 


K242 


0*299 


Group 


3707*653 




3707*658 


0*375 


0*542 


Ethnic 


46020*121 




15340*039 


U550 


0*207 


2~Way Interactions 


9456*711 




4728.355 


0*478 


0*622 


Group ethnic , 


9456*707 




4728.352 


0*478 


0*622 


Explained 


58612*875 . 




9768.813 


0*987 


0*438 


Residual 


920134*875 


93 


98*3 > 922 






Total 


97*747*750 


99 


9886.340 







100 cases Mere processed . 
0 cases (o.o pet.) were missing 
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BREAKDOWN: W by Group by Ethnic 



VALUE 

VARIABLE LABEL 

far Entire Population 

Group SpeakwHte 
Anglo " 
Hispanic 
■Slack. 
Asian 

Group Wrlteonly 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
- Slack 

Total Cases ■ 100 



SUM 




STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


34812.0000 


$48,1200 


99*4302 


9886*3693 


*100 


17686,0000 


353*7200 


88*8666 


7897*2669 


50 


15142,0000 


360.523d 


90,8537 


8254,4019 


42 


1353*0000 


333*2500 " 


" 80*0474 


6207*5833 


4 


890.0000 


2-96,6667 


* 83*2666 


$933,3333 


3 


301*0000 


aoi ,oooo 


0*0 


0*0 


1 


17126*0000 


* 342,5200 


109,o049 


12013*2343 


50 


15514*0000 


* 352*5909 


110*5240 


12215,6497 


44 


220.0000 


220*0000 


0,0 


0,0 


i 

* 


1392*0000 


278*4000 


T 76,4022 


5837,30000 


5 



T-Units 

Another more refined measure of* quantity 5s the designation of 
syntactic units, or T-untts (THHunt, 1965), and their length, or ^ 
words per T-unit (tfT). Following are the ANOVAs and their breakdowns 
for groups, sessions, sex, and ethnic categories. 



AN OVA: T by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 





SUM OF 




tlEAtt 




SIGMIF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


1592*737 


5 


318*557 


5.567 


0,000 


Group 


465*986 


1 


465*986 


8*144 


0*005 


Soss 


14^8,747 


4 


372*187 


6,504 


0,000 


2-Vay Interactions 


177*980 


3 


59*327 


1,037 


0,380 


Group Sess 


177*980 


3 


59*327 


1,037 


0.380 


Explained 


1770*770 


3 


221*346 


3,868 


0.001 


Resl dual 


5207*152 


91 


57,221 






Totkl 


6977*922 


■99 


70*484 







100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0.0 pet.) were missing 



24 

. 30 



AM OVA; T by Group by Sess (b) Session 5 exclude*! 



SOURCE OF variation 

Main Effects 
Group 
Sess 

2-Way Interactions 
Group Sess 
Explained 
-Residual 



Total 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

765,413 
465*935 
294*635 
177*980 
177*980 
943*395 
4237*531 

5180*92$ 



OF 



100 cases were processed 
11 cases (U*0 pet*) were missing 



l*EAN 




5IGN1F 


50UARE, 


F 


OF F 


191*353 


3*658 


0*009 


465*985 


8*907 


0*004 


98*212 


i*8?r 


0*140 


59*327 


1*134 


0*340 


59*327 


1*134 


0*340 


134*771 ' 


2*576 


0*019 


52*315 






58*974 







BREAKDOWN: T &y Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 



VAIUE 

VARIABLE IA8EL 

For Entire Population 

Group SjwakwHte 
Session 1 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 

Group 'dr'teonly 
Session 1 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 
Session 5 



SUM 


MEAN 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 




2500*0000 


25*0000 


8*3955 


70*4848 


100 


1301*0000 


26*0200 


8*3115 


69*0812 


50 


294*0000 


22*6154 


8*5979 


71*9231 


13 


328*0000 


27*3333 


5*5650 


30*9697 


12 


315*0000 


26*2500 


11*2745 - 


127*1136 


12 


364*0000 


28*0000 


6*6833 


44*6667 


13 


1199*0000 


23*9800 


8*4382 


71*2037 


50 


216*0000 


19*6364 


6*8158 


46*4545 


U 


145*0000 


18*125.0 


5*4363 


29*5536 


8 


272*0000 


24*7273 


5*2171 


* 27*2182 


n 


201*0000 


22*3333 


4*0620 


16*5000 


9 


365*0000 


33*1818 


£ S470 


96*9636 


11 



Total Cases ■ 100 



Without Session 5, the Speakwrltes produced almost 23 per 
cent more T-unHs than the Wrlteonlys as a whole (p < .01), though 
the differences among sessions between groups were not significant. 
All SpeakwrUes from each session, however, wrote more T-units 
than their Wrlteonly counterparts, ranging from 51 percent'more 
(Session 2) to 6 per cent more (Session 3). 



25 



31 



ttlOVA; T by Group by Sex 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

Main Effects 

Group 
X Sex 
2-Uay Interactions 

Group Sex 
Explained 
Residual 



Total 



SUM OF 








SIGWIF 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


429*369 




214*664 


3*206 


0*045 


119, 113 




119*113 


. 1*779 


0*165 


325*329 




325*329 


" 4*853 


0*030 


119*942 




119*942 


1*791 


0*164 


119*942 




119*942 


1*791 


0*184 


549*313 




163*104 


2*734 . 


0*046 


6426*609 


96 


66*965 






6977*922 


99 


70*484 







100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*) were missing 



3REAK00WI: T by Group by Sex 



VALUE 



VARIABLE 


U6EL 


SUM 




STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


.4 


For Entire 


Population 


2500*0000 


25*0000 

26*0200 
25*3704 
26 * 7626 


6*3955 


70*4648 


IQO 


Group 

Sex 
Sex 


SpeakwHte 
Hale 
Female 


1301*0000 
665*0000 
616*0000 


9*3115 
6*6324 
7*7808 


69*0812 
76*0114 
60*5415 


50 
" 27 
23 


Group 

Sex 
Sex 


Writeonly 
Hale 
Female 


1199*0000 
527*0000 
672*0000 


23*9600 
21*0000 

26.6800 

* 


S*43B2 
5,9576 
9*6104 


71*2037* 
35*4933 
92*3600 


50 
25 

25 



Total Cases * 100 



As with word production, there was no significant difference 
by sex between groups, but again females produced more T-units 
than males: 5 per cent more for the Speafcwrites and 21 per cent 
for Wrfteonlys (p < -03 )> Hale SpeakwHtes produced 17 per cent 
more T~units than male Writeonlys, whereas the results for females 
from both groups were almost identical* 
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AHOVA; T by Group by Ethnic 





SUM OF 




HE AM 




SIGH IF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


" SQUARES 


OF - 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


429,340 


4 


107*335 


1,525 


0,201 


Group 


121,063 


1 


121,063 


1,720 


0,193 


Ethnic 


325,300 


3 


108,433 


1,541 


0,209 


2-Hay interactions 


3,457 


2 


1,728 


0,025 


0,976 


Group Ethnic 


3,457 


2 


1,728 


0,0^> 


0,976 


Explained 


432*797 ■ 


6 


72,133 


1,025 


0,414 


Residual 


6545,125 


93 , 


70,378 


, 




Total 


6977,922 


99 


70,484 







100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet,) were mis**'- 



BREAKDOWN: T by Group by Ethnic' 



VALUE 

VARIABLE LA8EL SUM 

For Entire Population 25CO,OO00 

Group < Sp?afc*r1te 1301 ,0000 

Anglo 1125,0000 

Hispanic 85,0000 

Blade 66,0000 

Asian 25,0000 

Group WrlteonTy 1199,0000 

Analo 101*4,0000 

Hispanic 17,0000 

Slack 98,0000 



Total Cases * 100 





STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


25,0000 


8,3955 


fl),4843 


100 


26,0200 


8,3115 


69,0312 


50 


26,7857 


8,4839 


71,9774 


42 


21,2500 


6,0759 


36,9167 


4 


22,0000 


8,8832 


79,0000 


3 


25,0000 


0,0 


0,0 


1 


23,9800 


B>3fJ2 


71,2037 


50 


24,6364 


8,5238 


72,6554 


A4 


17,0000 


0,0 


0,0 


1 


19,6000 


7,0922 


50,3000 


5 



27 
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AtlGVA: WT by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 





SUM OF 




HEAH 




. S1GJIIF 


SOURCE OF VARUTIOW 


SQUARES 


RF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Hain Effects 


17*410 


5 


3*432 


0*404 


0*345 


Group 




i 


6*024 


0*699 


0*405 


Sess 


6*496 


4 


1*624 


0*133 


0*944 


2-tfay Interactions 


4*900 - 


3 


1*633 


0*18* 


0*903 


Group Sess 


4*900 


3 


1*633 


0*139 


0*903 


Expl atned 


22*309 


8 


2*739 


0*323 


0*955 


Residual 


784*7« 


91 


3*624 






Total 


807*092 


99 


6*152 







100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*) were missing 



AWOVA: WT by Group by Sess (b) Session 5 excluded 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

Main Effects 
Group 

S€SS 

2-Way Interactions 
Group Sess 
Explained 
Residual 



Total 



100 cases were processed 
U cases (11*0 pet*) were missing 



SUM OF 




MEAN 




SIG^IF 


SOUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


3*332 




2*096 


0*283 


o*9sr 


6*026 




6*026 


0*029 


0*365 


2*613 




0*373 


0*120 


0*943 


4*901 




1*634 


0*225 


0*879 


4,901 




1*634 


0*225 


0*879 


13*283 




1*398 


0*261 


0*967 


588*694 


31 


7*263 






601*977 


88 


6*341 







28 



28 



0 

ERIC 
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BREAKDOWN : WT by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 



VARIABLE 



VALUE 
LABEL 



SUN 



ttAN 



STf) OEV 



For Entire Popluation 1439*7659 



14*3977 2*3653 



VARIANCE tJ 
8*1525 100 



Group 



Session I 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 



Speakwrite 



Group 



Session I 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 
Session 5 



Wrlteonly 



703*3614 
179*3696 
164*6400 
170*1492 
189*2027 

736*4045 
160*6290 
119*4123 
157*1843 
131*4029 
167*7760 



14*0672 
13*7977 
13*7200 
14*1791 
14*55*1 

14*7281 
14*6026 
14*9265 
14*2395 



2*5251 
2*5533 
1*9979 
3*4400 
2*1313 

3*1420 
2,8953 
3,1592 
3*2336 



14*6003^ 1,7172 
15*2525 *,4282 



6* 3764 
6*5195 
3*9915 
11*8335 
4*5424 

9*8722 
8*3359 
919306 

10*4565 
2*9487 

19*6068 



SO 
13 
12 
12 
13 

50 
11 

8 
11 

9 
11 



Total Cases » 100 



All that can be said about length of T-units (words per T~ 
unit or WT) bv group and session is that the Writeonlys generally 
produced sliqhtly longer T-un1ts (about 3 per cent longer)* though 
no significance could be demonstrated* 



ANOVA: J/T by Group by Sex 





SUM OF 




r£A?J 




SlGtflF 


SOUfiCH OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


11*141 




5,570 


0*574 


0,512 


Group 


10*771 




10,77t 


1,304 


0*256 


Sex 


0*227 




0*227 


0,027 


0*869 


2-Way Interactions 


3*046 




3,046 


0,369 


0*S45 


Group Sex 


3*046 




3*046 


0*369 


0*545 


Explained 


14*186 


3 


4*729 


0,573 


0*634 


Hesfdual 


792*906 


96 


8,259 






Total 


807*092 


99 


8*1S2 







0 cases (0*0 pet*) were missing 
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BREAKDOWN: WT &y Group by sex 



VALUE 

VARIABLE LABEL 

for Entire Population 

Group Speakwrlte 
Sex Hale 
Sex Female 

Group tfrtteonly 
Sex Kale 
Sex Female 

Total Cases * 100 



SUH JtAH 

1439*7659 14*3977 

703*3614 14*0672 

382*9826 14*1845 

320*3783 13*9295 

736*4045 14*7281 

362*6552 14*506? 
373.7493 " 14*9500 



STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


N 


2.8553 


8*1525 


100 


2.5251 


6*3764 


50 


2*2877 


5*2337 


27 


2*8249 


7*9799 


23 


3.1420 


9*8722 


50 


2*9171 


8*5093 


25 


3*3976 


11*5440 


25 



Hale SpeakwHtes produced longer T-units than female- Speakwrites, 
but the reverse was so (though only sllghtiy) for the Wrlteonlys. 
Differences were not significant* 



AMOVA: UT by Group by Ethnic 



Stffi OF 

SOURCE OF VACATION SQUARES 

Matrt Effects 27*825 

Group 12*417 

Ethnic 16,911 

2-Way Interactions 14*956 

Group Ethnic 14*956 

Explained 42*781 

Residual 764,311 

Total 307*092 



100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*) were missing 





HEA3 




SIGN1F 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


4 


6,956 


0.846 


0*499 


I 


12.417 


1.511 


0*222 


3 


5*637 


0*686 


0*563 


2 


7.478 


0.910 


0.406 


2 


7.478 


0*910 


0*406 


6 


7*130 


0*368 


0*522 


93 


8*218 






99 


8*152 







30 * 
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r 



BREAKOOWI; WT by Group by Ethnic 

f 

VALUE 



VARIABLE LABEL 


SUH 


HE AW 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 




For Entire Population 


1439,7659 


14,3977 


- 2,3553 


8.1525 


100 " 




Group Speakwrite 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
81ack 
Asian 


703,3614 
583,7060 
65,8841 
41,7314 
12,0400 


14,0672 
13.8978 
16,4710 
13,9105 
12,0400 


.2*5251 
2,3423 
4,2396 
1,5542 
0,0 


6,3764 ' 
5,4862 
17,9745 
2,5416 
OvO 


50 
42 
4 
3 
1 




Group Writeonly 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
81ack 


736,4045 
648,9441 

12,9412 . 

74,6192 


14,7281 
14.7487 
12,9412 
14,9038 


3,1420 
^3,2244 
0,0 
2,B857 


9,8722 
10,3969 ' 
0,0 
8,32 72 


50 
44 
1 

5 





Total Cases » 100 



Subordinate Clauses 

As another measure of syntactic differences* we counted the 
total number of subordinate clauses (CSUM)> the number of subordinate 
clauses per T-un1t (CLRATE)* the Individual nwrtbers of noun clauses 
(NC), adjectival clauses (AJC), and adverbial clauses (AVC)* In 
addition* we determined the proportions of noun clauses (NCPR0)> 
adjectival clauses (AJCPRO), and adverbial clauses (AVCPRO) for all 
written responses as well as oral transcripts* Following are the 
ANOVAs and their breakdowns for groups* sessions* sex, and ethnic 
categories* 



AKOVA: CSUM Dy Group by Sess (a) all 



sun of 

SOURCE OF VARIATION SQUARES 

Main Effects 1768,957 

Group 327*217 

Sess 1749.597 

2-Uay Interactions 48*801 

Group Sess 48,801 

Explained 1817,758 

Residual 3447*746 

Total 5265,504 



100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet ») were missing 



ons considered 





MEAN 




SIGH IF 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


5 


353,791 


9:338 


0.000 


1 


" 327,217 


8,637 


0,004 


4 


437,339 


11,545 


0,000 


3 


16,267 


0,429 


0,732 


3 


16,267 


0,429 


0,732 


8 


227,220 


5,«97 


0,004 


91 


37.887 




99 


63,187 
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ttlOYA: CSUH-by Grotp by Sess (b) Session S excluded 





SUM OF 








SIGN1F 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


, 483,528 


4 


120,692 


3,448 


0,012 


Group 


327,217 


J 


327,217 


9,332 


0,003 


Sess 


\ 153,59* 


3 


51,199 


1,460 


0,232. 


2-w*y Interactions 


\ 4B.801 


3 


16,267 


0.464 


0, 708 


Group Sess 


I 48,801 


3 


16,267 


0.464 


0,708 


Explained 


\ 532,329 


7 


76,047 


2,169 


0,046 


Residual 


* 2840,156 


81 


35,064 






Total 


3372,485 


83 


38,324 







100 cases were processed 
11 cases (11,0 pet.) were missing 



BREAKDOWN: CSUH by Group by Sess (a) al) sessions considered 



VALUE 



VARIABLE LABEL 




11 MEAN 


STO OEV* 


VARIANCE 


n 


For Entire Pc0U)ation 


1862,0000 


18,6200 


7,2930 


53,1875 


100 


Group Speakwrlte 


953,0000 


19,0600 


6,5040 


42.3024 


SO 


Session I 


215,0000 


16,5385 


6.1692 


37,9359 


13 


Session 2 


239,0000 


19,9167 


5.3229 


33.9015 


12 


Session 3 


248,0000 


20,6667 


6,3006 


39,6970 


12 


Session 4 


251,0000 


19,3077 


7,5541 * 


57,0641 


13 


Grotip tfriteonly 


309,0000 


18,1800 


8,0475 


64,7529 


50 


Session 1 


152,0000 


13,8182 


4,4904 


20,1636 


n 


Session 2 


109,0000 


13,6250 


6,2486 


10,5536 


a 


Session 3 


179,0000 


16,2727 


6,3418 


40,2182 


n 


Session 4 


152,0000 


16,8889 


5,1586 


26,6111 


9 


Session 5 


317,0000 * 


23,8132 


7-7951 


60,7636 


n 



Total Cases * 100 



Without Session 5, Speakwrites as a whole wrote 25 per cent 
more subordinate clauses than the Writeonlys ( p < .01). All 
Speakwrites from individual sessions also produced more subordinate 
clauses than their Writeonly counterparts, ranging from a high of 
46 percent more (Session 2) to a low of 14 per cent more (Session 4). 
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WOVA; CSU^by Group by Sex 





SUM OF 




IE AH . 




SIGHIF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F, 


Haln Effects 


438,450 




244*229 


5*034 


0*000 


Group 


27*705 




27.705 


0*571 


0.453 


Sex 


469*096 




469*090 


9*669 


0*002 


2-Way Interactions 


119.337 




119*337 


2*460 


0*120 


Group Sex 


U9*337 




119.337 


,3.460 


0*120 


Explained 


607*797 




202*599 


4*176 


o*ooa 


Residual 


4657*707 


96 


40*518 






Total 


5265*504 


99 


53*107 







100 cases *ere processed 
0 cases (0*0 pctJ were missing 



BREAKDOWN? C5UM by Group by Sex 



VALUE 



VARIABLE 


LABEL 


SUM 


^AU 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


For Entire Population 


1062*0000 


10.6200 


7-2930 


53.1075 


10G 


Group 

Sex 
Sex 


Speakwrlte 
Hale 
Femite 


953*0000 
408*0000 
465*0000 


19*0600 
10*0741 
20*2174 


6.5O40 
5*6495 
7*3420 


42*3024 
31*9174 
53,9051 


50 
27 
23 


GrotiP 

Sex 
Sex 


WHteonly 
Hale 
Female 


909*0000 
373*0006 
536*0000 


10*1000 
14*9200 
21*4400 


0,0475 
5*6409 
0*8416 


64.7629 
31*9100 
70,1733 


50 
25 
25 



Total Cases « 100 



Again there were no slgnflcant differences by sex between groups* 
but females from both groups wrote more subordinate clauses than 
their male counterparts ( p < *01)* Speakwrlte females wrote 
almost 12 per cent more* and WHteonly females almost 44 per cent 
more* Male Speafcwrltes wrote 21 per cent more subordinate clauses 
than Wrlteonly males* whereas the reverse was true of female 
Speakwrttes who produced 6 per cent fewer than their WHteonly counter- 
parts* 
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ANOVA: C5UM by Group by Ethnic 



SUM OF 

SOURCE OF VARIATION SQUARES 

Main Effects 72*769 

Group 12*233 

Ethnic 53*409 

2-Vay Interactions $0*4*3 

Group Ethnic 60*463 

Explained 133*234 

Residual 5132,270 

Total. 5265*504 



ICO cases *ere processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*} war* tttsslng 



BREAKDOWN: CSUM by Group by Ethnic 



VALUE 

VARIABLE LABEL SUK 

For Entire Population 1862*0000 

Group Speakwrl te 953*0000 

An9lo 802*0000 

Hispanic 85*0000 

eiacK 45*0000 

Oriental 20*0000 

Group Urfteonly 909*0000 

AD9I0 812*0000 

Hispanic 13*0000 

81 art 84*0000 



Total Cases * 100 





fCAH 






OF 


square 


F 


OF F 


4 


18*192 


0*330 


0*857 


1 


12*233 


0*£22 


0*639 


3 


17*303 


0*323 


0*809 


2 


30*232 


0.S48 


0*560 


2 


30*232 


0*548 


0*530 


6 


22*20$ 


0,402 


0*876 


93 


55*186 






99 


53*187 







fCAK 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


18,6200 


7*2930 


53*1875 


100 


19*0600 


6*5040 


42*3024 


50 


19*0952 


6*8852 


47*4053 


k 42 


21*5000 


2*0*17 


4*3333 


4 


15*0000 


4*5826 


21*0000 


3 


20*0000 


0*0 

* 


0*0 


. 1 


18*1300 


8*0475 


64*7629 


50 


18*4645 


8*3177 


69*1839 


44 


13*0000 


0*0 


0*0 


1 


IS ,$000 


6*3006 


39*7000 


5 



.3* 
40 



ANOVA: CLRATE by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

Main Effects 
Group 
Sess 

2-yay Interactions 
Group Sess 
Explained 
Residual 



Total 



SUM OF 

SQUARES 

0,271 
0,026 
0,271 
0,313 
0,313 
0,584 
7,780 

8,363 



5 
1 
4 
3 
3 
8 
91 

99 



SQUARE 

0,054 
0,026 
0,068 
0,104 
0,104 
0,07? 
0,085 

0,084 



0,634 
0,299 
0,792 
1,219 
1,219 
0,854 



SIGNIF 

or f 

0,674 
0,586- 
0,533 
0,307 
0,307 
0,559 



100 cases wre processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet,) were missing 



ANOYA: CLRATE by Croup by Sess (b) Session 5 excluded 





SUM OF 




MEAN 




SlttUF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


0,064 


4 


0,016 


0,183 


0,947 


Group 


0,026 


I 


0,026 


0,291 


0,591 


Sess 


0,041 


3 


0,014 


0,156 


* 0,926 


2-Hay Interactions 


0,313 


3 


0, 104 


1,186 


0,320 


Group Sess 


0,313 


3 


0,104 


:,186 


0,320 


Explained 


0,377 


7 


0,054 


0,613 


0,744 


Residual 


7,114 


81 


0,088 


* 




Total 


7,491 


88 


0,085 







100 esses were processed 
U cases (11.0 pet.) were Missing 
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BREAKDOWN: CLRATE by Group by Sess (a) alt sessions considered 



VARIABLE 



YAiUE 
LABEL 



H For Entire Population 



Group 



Session 1 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 

Group UK 
Session 1 
S&^nion 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 
Session 5 



Speakwrite 



ionly 



SUM 


MEAN 


STO OEY 


VARIANCE 


H 


76.3446 


0*7834 


0,2907 


0,0845 


100 


30*0864 


0*7818 


0*3095 


0*0958 


50 


10*4040 


0*8003 


0,3670 


0,1347 


13 


8*8044 


0,7337 


0.1744 


0*0304 


12 


10*5961 


0*8832 


0*3790 


0*1437 


12 


9*2320 


0*7140 


0.2810 


0*0790 


13 


39*2562 


0*7851 


0*2736 


0.0749 


50 


8*0698 


0*7336 


0,1961 


0*0385 


11 


6*8133 


0*8517 


0*4064 


0*1651 


8 


7*4951 


0*6814 


0.2763 


0*0764 


U 


6*8371 


0*7597 


0,2033 


0,0413 


9 


10*0408 


0.9128 


0.2580 


0,0666 


11 



Total Cases * 100 



A11 th«t can be said about the number of subordinate clauses 
per T-unit (CLRATE) is that all differences measured* for groups* 
sessions* sex* and ethnic categories* showed no significance* In 
fact* what differences exist between Speakwrltes and Writeonlys 
and among sessions could occur almost entirely by chance* 



AMOVAi CLRATE by Group by Sex 



SUM OF reA!l SIGiJIF 

SQUARES OF SQUARE F OF F 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



Mafn effects 


0,123 


Group 


0,000 


Sex 


0*123 


2-Hay Interactions 


0.013 


Group Sex 


0.013 


Explained 


0*135 


Residual 


8,228 


Total 


8,363 



100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet*) were mtssfno. 



2 


0,051 


0*717 


0,491 


1 


0,000 


0,000 


0,993 


1 


0*123 


1*430 


0*235 


1 


0*013 


0*146 


0.703 


I 


0.013 


0*146 


0,703 


3 


0,045 


0*527 


0,665 


96 


0,086 






99 


0,034 







36 
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BREAKDOWN: CURATE by Group by Sex 



VALUE 



VARIABLE 


LABEL 


SUM 


I€A^ 


ST{) OEV 


VARIANCE 


n 


For Entire Population 


78,3446 


0, 7834 


0,2007 


0,0845 


100 


Group 


Spealcwrite 


39,0884 


0,7828 


0,3095 


0,0958 


50 


Sex 


Hale 


20,5156 


0,7598 


0,2850 


0.0812 


27 


Sex 


Female 


18,5726 


0.0875 


0,3407 


0,1161 


23 


Group 


Writeonly 


39,2562 . 


0,7851 


0,2736 


0,0749 


50 


Sex 


Hale 


18.4722 


0,7389 


0,2607 


0,0680 


25 


Sex 


Female 


20,7840 


0,8314 


0,2837 


0,0805 


25 



Total Cases * 100 



AHOVA: CLRATE by Grojp by Ethnic 





SUM OF 




MEAN 




S1GH1F 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Hain Effects 


0,367 




0.092 


1,065 


0,368 


Group 


0,005 




0,005 


0,064 


0,801 


Ethnic 


0.367 




0,122 


1,446 


0,235 


2-tfay Interactions 


0,131 




0,065 


0,774 


0,464 


Group Ethnic 


0,131 




0,065 


0,774 


0.464 


Explained 


0,498 




0,063 


0,981 


0,442 


Residual 


7.865 


93 


o,oas 






Total 


8,363 


99 


0.084 







100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0.0 pet,) were missing 
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BREAKOOHW: CLRATE by Group by Ethnic 



VALUE 

VARIABLE LABEL 

For entire Population 

Group Speakwrlte 
Anglo 
Hispanic 

Black - t ■ 
Asian 

Group Wrlteonly 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 

Total Cases * 100 



SUM 




STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


78,3446 


0,7834 


O.Z907 


0,0845 


100 


39,0384 
31,7144 
4,2810 
Z,Z930 
0,8000*-. 


0,7B18 
0,7551 
1,0703 
0,7643 
. 0,8000 


0,3095 
0,3009 
0,Z8Z0 
0,435Z 

o,a 


0,09 58 
0,0906 
0,0795 
0,IB94 
0,0 


50 
4Z 
4 
3 

. V 


39,Z56Z 
33,790Z 
0,7647 
4,7013 


0,7851 
0,76BO 
0,7647 
0,9403 


0,2736 
O.Z590 
0,0 
0,4036 


0,0749 
0,0671 
0,0 

0,1629 


50 
44 
1 
5 



AtfOVA: 



HC by Group by S€ss (a) all sessions considered 



SOURCC OF VARIATION 

Hal fi Effects 
Group 
Sess 

Z-Way Interactions 
Group Sess 
Explained 
Resl dual 



Total 



SUM OF 
SOUARES 

314,571 
69,317 

308. 3Z1 
Z3,Z07 
Z3,207 

337,778 
1306,001 

1643,779 



OF 

5 
1 
4 

3 
3 
8 
91 

99 



100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet,) were missing 



SQUARE 

62,914 
69,317 
77,080 
7,736 
7,736 
42,ZZZ 
14,35Z 

16,604 



4,384 
4,830 
5.371 
0.539 
0,535 
Z,94Z 



SIGHIF 
OF F 

0,001 
0,031 
0.001 
0,657 
0,657 
0,006 
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AHDVA: ' NC by Group by Sess (b) Session 5 excluded 





SUM OF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


Main Effects 


110,385 


Group 


69*317 


Sess 


4S,798 


2-vay interactions 


23,207 


Group Sess 


23,207 


Explained 


133,592 


Residual 


10S3,274 


Total 


1136,667 



100 cases were processed 
11 cases (11,0 p ct,) were mfssi 





IE AH 




SIGHIF 


OF 


- SQUARE , 


F 


OF F 


4 


27,596 


2,122 


0,066 


I 


69,317 


5,331 


0,024 


3 


15,266 


1,174 


0,325 


3 


7,736 


0,59S 


0,620 


3 


7,736 


0,S9S 


0,620 


7 


19, OSS 


1,468 


0,191 


81 


13,003 






88 


13,437 







BREAKDOWN* tIC by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 



VALUE J 
VARIABLE LABEL . SUM 

For Entire Population 739,0000 

Group Speakwrlte 



Session I 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 



Group 



Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 



Writeonly 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 



382,0000 
92,00 00 
7S,0000 
110,0000 
IOS,0000 

357,0000 
62,0000 
49,0000 
73,0000 
47,0000 

126,0000 



HE AH 



7,6400 
7,0769 
6.2S0O 
9,1667 
3,0769 

7,1400 
S,6364 
'6,1250 
6,6364 
5,2222 
ll,454S 



STO OEV 



7,3900 4,0748 



4,0394 
4,2907 
2,9386 
4,4484 
4,1324 

4.135S 
3,4430 
2,1671 
2,7303 
3,2702 
S,0272 



VARIANCE H 
16,6039 100 



16,3167 
18,4103 
3,9318 
19,7379 
17,0769 

17,1024 
11,354$ 
4,6964 
7,4S4$ 
10,6944 
2S,2727 



50 
13 
12 
12 
13 

50 
11 

3 
11 

9 
11 



Total Cases ■ loo 



Excluding Session 5> the Speakwrites as a whole produced 29 
per cent more noun clauses than the Wrlteonlys ( p < *03h 
Although no significance 1n differences among sessions between 
groups could be demonstrated* Speakwrites from Individual sessions 
wrote more noun clauses than their Writeonly counterparts* ranging 
from a high of i55 per cent more (Session 4) to a low of 2 per 
cent more (Session 2)* 
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J 

ANOVA: HC by Group by Sex, 





sum or 




ME AH 




5IGNIF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


or 


SQUARE 


F 

V 


or F 


Main Effects 




z 


12,643 


0*762 


0*470 


Group 


7*K3 


l 


7,143 


. 0*430 


0.513 


Sex 


19.036 


i 


19*036 


1*147 


0*£87 


2-Vay Interactions 


£5.383 


l 


£5*383 


1,530 




Group sex ; 


25*333 


l 


£5*383 


1*530 


0*£19 


Explained 


50,668 


3 


16*889 


1*018 


0*388 


Residual 


1593*111 


96 


16*595 






Total " 


1643*779 • 


99 


16*G04 







tOO cases were processed 
0 cases (O*0'ipct*) were missing 



8REAKO0WH: NC by Group by Sex 



VALUE 

VARIABLE LA8EL 

For entire population 

Group Speakwrlte 
Sex Male 
Sex Female 

Group Wrl teonly 

Sex Male 
Sex Female 

Total Cases ■ 100 



SUM MEAN 

739*0000 7*3900 

382.00O0 7*6400 

£08,0000 7,7037 

174*0000 7*5652 

357*0000 7*1400 

155*0000 6*2000 

£0£.00OO 8,0800 



STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


4*0743 


16*6039 


100 


4,0394 


16*316? 


50 


3*6355 


13, £165 


11 


4,5510 


20,7115 


23 


4*1355 


17*1024 


50 


2,723* 


7*4167 


25 


5*0656 


25*6600 


25 



For the first time* males exceeded females 1n a quantifiable 
measure of this kind* the Speakwrlte males writing almost 2 per 
cent more noun clauses than Speakwrlte females* However* this 
did not hold true of the Wrlteonlys: the females wrote 30 per 
cent more noun clauses than males* Also* Speakwrlte males wrote 
24 per cent more noun clauses than Wrlteonly males* whereas the 
reverse was true of females: Wrlteonlys wrote 6 per cent more 
than Speatowrttes* No significance, however* for any of these 
findings could be demonstrated* 
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AIJOVA: NC by Group by Ethnic 





SUM or 




NEAN 




sigizif 


SOURCE Of VARIATION 


SQUARES 


DP 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


57.506 


4 


14,377 


0,668 


0.486 


Group 


5*598 


1 


5,598 


0.338 


0*562 


Ethnic 


5U256 


3 


17*085 


1*032 


0.382 


2-tfay Interactions 


45*887 


2 


22*994 


1*385 


0*255 


Group Ethnic 1 


45*887 


2 


22*994 


1*385 


0*255 


Explained 


103*394 


6* 


17*232 


K04Q 


0*404 


Residual 


1540* 385 


93 > 


16,563 






Total 


1643*779 


99 


16,604 







100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet,) were missing 



BREtiCOOWH; NC by Group by Ethnic 



VALUE 

VARIABLE LABEL 

For Entire Population 

Group Speakwrlte 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 
Asian 

Group Urlteonly 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 

Total Cases ■ 100 



SUM 


MEAN 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


739*0000 


7*3900 


4,0748 


16*6039 


100 


382,0000 


7,6400 


4*0394 


16*3167 


SO 


319,0000 


7*5952 


4*1205 


16*9785 


42 


43,0000 


10*7500 


2*5000 


6*2500 


4 


18*0000 


6,0000 


1,7321 


3,0000 


3 


2*0000 


2*0000 


0*0 


0*0 


1 


357*0000 


7*1400 


4*1355 


17,1024 


50 


320*0000 


7,2727 


4*2665 


18*2030 


44 


3*0000 


3*0000 


0*0 


0*0 


1 


34*0000 


\8G00 


3*0332 


9*2000 


5 



* 
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AHOVA: WC by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 





SUM OF 




ME AM 




S1GM1F 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


DF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


•k 

Main Effects 


114*681 


5 


22*936 


3-273 


0*009 


Group 


28*779 


I 


28*779 


,4*107 


0*046 


Sess 


108*921 h 


4' 


27*230 


3,366 


0*Ci06 


2-way Interactions 


27*356 


3 


9*119 


1*301 


0*279 


Group Sess 


27*356 


3 


9*119 


1,301 


0*279 


Explained 


142*038 


8 


17*755 


2,534 


0*015 


Residual 


637*713 


91 


7*000 






Total " 


779*751 


99 


7,376 







100 cases uere processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*) were missing 



AfJOVA; AJC by Group by Sess (b) Session 5 excluded 





SUM OF 




ME AM 




StGMlF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


tfaln Sffects 


58,368 




14*592 


2*295 


0,066 


Group 


28*779 




28,779 


4*526 


0.036 


Sess 


29*404 




9,801 


1*542 


0.210 


2-Vay Interactions 


27,356 




9,119 


1*434 


0.239 


Group Sess 


27*356 




9*119 


1*434 


0*239 


Explained 


85,724 




12,246 


1*926 


0*076 


Residual 


514*988 


81 


6*35(1 






Total 


600,712 


88 


6-926 







100 cases were processed 
11 cases (1U0 pet*) were missin9 
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BREAKDOWN: AJC by Group by Se$$ !a) all sessions considered 



VALUE 



VARIABLE LABEL 


SUN 


mn 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


n 


For Entire Population 


432,0000 


4.3200 


2.8065 ■ 


7.8764 


100 


Group Speakwrtte 


228.OOU0 


4.S600 


2.8006 


7.8433 


50 


Session 1 


43.0000 


3.3077 


2.0S69 


4.2308 


13 


Session 2 


66.0000 


5.5000 


2.6799 


7.1818 


12 


Session 3 


63,0000 


S.6667 


3.6763 


13.5152 


12 


Session 4 


51*0000 


3.9231 


2.1394 


4.5769 


13 


Group rfrUeonly 


204.0000 


4.0800 


2.8200 


7.9527 


50 


Session 1 


34.0000 


3.0509 


L3001 


1.6909 


11 


Session 2 


24,0000 


3.0000 


2,2039 


4.8571 


3 


Session 3 


39.0000 


3.S4SS 


2.6595 


7.0727 


11 


Session 4 


36.0000 


4.0000 


2.7386. 


7.5000 


9 


Session 5 


71.0000 


6 .4545 


3. 5032 


U*2727 


11 



fotai Cases ■ 100 



Excluding Session 5> Speakwrites* as a whole* wrote almost 
34 per cent more adjectival clauses than the Wrlteonlys (p <.04), 
With the exception of Session 4> Speakwrites f rom alj Individual 
sessions wrote more adjectival clauses than their Wrfteonjy 
counterparts* ranging from 83 per cent more (Session 2) to 7 per 
cent more {Session 1), Ho significance for thes6 differences/ 
among session could be demonstrated. 



AK0VA: AJC by Group by Sex 





SUM OF 






! 




SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


Of 


SQUARE 


F 


of r 


Main Effects 


23.659 




11.330 


1.902 


0.228 


Group 


6.592 




6.592 


0.637 


0.363 


Sex 


17.899 




17.899 


2.273 


0.135 


2^Way Interactions 


0.026 




0.026 


0.003 


0.954 


Group Sex * 


0.026 




0.026 


0.003 


0.954 


Explained 


23.636 




7.895 


1.002 


0.395 


Residual 


756.065 


96 


7.876 






Total 


779.751 


99 


7.876 







100 cases ./ere processed 
0 cases (0.0 pctJ Mere missing 
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BREAKDOWN: WC Ly Group by Sex 

* 

lf«n SUM HEM STO OEV 
VARIABLE LABEL SUH 

For Entire Population 43Z.0Q00 4.3Z0O 2*8065 

228.0000 4.5600 2*8006 

113.0000 4.1852 2.8560 

115.0000 5.0000 7303 

204.0000 4.0800 2.SZ0Q 

91.0000 3.6400 2.1190 

113:0000 * 4.5Z00 3.3680 

Totel C«es " 100 



Group 


Speakwrlte 


Sex 


Hals 


Sex 


Female 


GrouP 


tlrlteonly 


Sex 


Hale 


Sex 


Female 



VARIANCE 


N 


7,8764 


100 


7*8433 


50 


3*1567 ' 


27 


7*4545 


23 


7,9527 


50 


4*4900 


25 


11*3433 


25 



Although no significance could be demons rated for f ferences 
by sex between groups, female Speakwrltes w ^ i ; 9 2 i e J e ^^ s ' n0re 
adjectival clauses than "■•g"^* |i aU sls ISelr m e counterparts, 
also wrote 24 per cent more a ^ ec * 1 "! ft c ih""ma1e Wrlteonlys, and 
Male Speakwrltes wrote 15 per cent ™" "Jl^ fJSale WHteonlys. 
female Speakwrltes wrote almost U per cent more wan T « ,a,e 



AM OVA: «C by G "> U P b * Etnntc 

VFSH SIGH I F 

SOURCE OF VARIATION SQUARES «F SQUARE 

« 1 Z.Z98 O.Z77 0.89Z 

H«1n Effect* ? 4.391 0*530 0.468 

Group f,*3 91 \ i.i44 0.138 0.937 

Z-ltay Interwtlons 0.181 | £^91 C . S:1 0.389 

■^iroup Ethnic 0.181 2 0A &, 0.979 

Explained 770 377 93 8.284 

ttesldu*! 770.377 w 

Tot«1 779. 7S1 99 7 ' 876 
100 c«ses were processed 
0 cases lJ.0 pet.) were mlss1n9 
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BREAKDOWN: JJC by Group by Ethnic* 



VALUE 



VARIABLE LABEL 


SUM 


ME AH 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


For Entire Population 


432*0000 


4*3200 


2*8065 


7*8764 


100 


Group Speakurlte 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 
.Asian 


22B.OO00 
191*0000 
19**0000 
12.0000 
6*0000 


4,5600 
4*5476 
4*7500 \ 
4*0000 
6*0000 


2,3006 
2*6899 
3*5000 
'1*0000 
0.0 


7*8433 
8*3513 
12*2500 
1*0000 
0,0 


SO- 
42 

4 

3 

I 


Group Wrlteonly 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 


204*0000 , 
181*0000 

4*0000 

19*0000 


4*0800 
4*1136 
4*0000 
3.B000 


2*8200 
2*3871 
0*0 
2*7749 


7*9527 
8* 3356 
0*0 
7*7000 


SO 
44* 

1 

5 



Total Cases * 100 



AM OVA: AVC by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

Haln Effects 
Group 
Sess 

2-y^y Interactions ' 
Group Sess 
Explained 
ReMoual 



Total 



SUM OF 




MEAN 




SIGNIF 


SQUAftES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


260*687 


5 


52*137 


4*604 


0*001 


19*350 


1 


19.350 


1*709 


0*194 


260*437 


4 


65*109 


5*749 


0*000 


52*931 


3 


17,660 


1*560 


0*205 


S2*9B1 


3 


17*660 


1.560 


0.205 


313 .66B 


8 


39.208 


3*462 


O.002 


J03O*513 


91 


11*324 






1344*181 


99 


13.578 







100 cases were processed 
o cases (p.O pet.) were missing 
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AUOVA: AVC by Group h» SessMb) Session S excluded 



f 



SUM OF 

SOURCE OF VARI ATlOH SQUARES OF 

Nain Effects 63,024 

Group 19,350 

Sess 40,503 

2-Way Interactions 52*981 

Group Sess 52*981 

Explained 116*005 

Residual 809,606 > 

Total 925,611 
100 cases Mere processed 
11 cases (11*0 pet,) were missing 



HE AH 
SQUARE 

15*756 
19*350 
13,501 
17*660 
17*660 
16,572 ' 
9*995 

10,518 



1*576 
1,936 
1,351 
1.767 
1,767 
1,655 



SIGN IF 
OF F 

0,189 
0*168 
0.264 
0,160 
0*160 

oa^i 



BREAK OOVfth AVC by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 



VALUE 



VARIABLE LABEL 


SUM 


HE AH 


sro oev 


VARIANCE 


H 


For Entire Population 


691,0000 


6,9100 


3,6848 


13,5777 


100 


Group , Speak*Hte 


343,0000 


6,8600 


3,5226 


12,4086 


* so 


Session 1 


60,0000 


6*1538 


2,7033 


7*3077 


15 


Session 2 


98.0000 


8,1667 


3,48S9 


12,1515 


12 


Session 3 


70,0000 


5,8333 


3*2706 


10,6970 


12 


Session 4 


95*0000 


7,3077 


4,3471 


18,8974 


13 


Group tfrlteonly 


348*0000 


6,9600 


3*8754 


15.0188 


50 


Session 1 


56*OOQO 


5.0909 


2,5867 


6,6909 


11 


Session 2 


36,0000 


4,5000 


2*2678 


5,1429 


8 


Session 3 


67,0000 


6*0909 


2,7732 


7,6909 


11 


Session 4 


69,0000 


7,6667 


2,825*4 


8*0000 


9 


Session $ 


120*0000 


10.9091 


4,7001 


22,09<?? 


11 


Total Cases * 100 













Excluding Session 5, Speakwrites, as a whole, wrote 18 per 
cent more adverbial clauses than Writeonlys, but no significance 
could be demonstrated* Speakwiites from Sessions 1 jand 2 wrote 
more adverbial clauses than their Writeonly counterparts (21 per 
cent and 81 per cent more respectively) $ though the reverse was 
true of Sessions 3 and 4, the Writeonlys writing 4 per cent and 5 
par cent more than the Speakwrites" respectively* 
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A»OVA^ AVC by Group by Ethnic 



SOORCE OF VARIATION 

Main Effects ' 

Group 

Ethnic 
Z-Kay Interactions 

Group Ethnic 
Explained 
Residual 



Total 



SUM OF 








S1GHIF 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


42*631 


4 


10*658 


0.763 


0.552 


0*929 


1 


0*929 


0*066 


0.797 


42*381 


3 


14*127 


1*011 


0*392 


2*059 


2 


1,029 


0*074 


0*929 


2*059 


2 


1*029 


0*074 


0.929 


44*690 


6 


7*443 


0*533 


0*782 


1299*491 


93 


13*973 






1344*161 


99 


13*578 







ou cases *ere processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*) were ra1ssin9 



BREAKDOWN : AVC by Group by Ethnic 



VALUE 

VARIABLE * LABEL 

For Entire Population 

Group Speakwrite 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
6 lack 
Oriental 

Group Write only 

Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 

Total Cases * 100 



SUM 


J€#J 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


691*0000 


6*9100 


3*6848 


13*5777 


100 


343*0000 


6*8600 


3*5226 


12.4086 


SO 


292*0000 


6*9524 


3*4778 


12*0952 


42 


24*0000 


6*0000 


4*3970 


13*3333 


4 


IS .0000 


5*0000 


2*6453 


7*0000 


3 


12*0000 


* 12.0000 


0.0 


0*0 


1 


348*0000 


6*9600 


3*8754 


15*0183 


50 


311*0000 


7*0682 


4*0485 


16.3906 


44 


6*0000 


6+0000 


0.0 


0*0 * 


1 


31+0000 


6*2000 


2.5884 


6*7000 


5 
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54 



ANOVA: NCPRO by Group by Sess 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

Main Effects 
Group 
Sess 

2-Hay Interactions 
Group Sess 
Explained 
Residual 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

0,432 
0,376 
0,051 
G,l% 
0.196 
0,62B 
2,489 



Total H 11 
150 cases were rrocessed 
0 cases (0-0 pet,) were missing 



OF 

6 
2 
4 
6 
6 
12 
137 

149 



ME AH 
SQUARE 

0,072 

oaaa 

0,013 
0.033 
0,033 
0.052 
0,018 

0.021 





SIGKlf 


F 


OF IF 


3,963 


0.001 


10,356 


0,000 


0.693 


0,595 


1,79B 


0,104 


1,798 


0,104 


2.880 


0.001 



BREAKDOWN: HCPRO by Group by Sess 



VARIABLE 



VALUE 
LABEL 



For Entire Population 



Group 



Session 1 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 



Speakwrite 



Group 



Mrlteonly 



Session 1 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 
Session 5 



Group 



Interview 



Session 1 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 

Total Cases * 150 



SUM 

64,5774 

20,0032 
5,3209 
3.B354 
5,1937 
5,6532 

19,4952 
*,3003 
3,5945 
4,6255 
2,6119 
4,3625 

25 ,0790 
6,4629 
6,0215 
6,3013 
6,2932 



ME AH 

0,4305 

0,4001 
0.4093 
0,3196 
0,4328 
0,4349 

0,3399 
0.3910 
0*4493 
0.4206 
0,2902 
0,3966 

0,5016 
0,4971 
0.601B 
0,5251 
0,4841 



STO OEV 

0,1446 

0,1614 
0,180/ 
0,13B3 
0,1443 
0.1686 

0,1513 
0,1750 
0,1605 
0,1500 
0,1332 
0,1268 

0.0831 
0,0925 
0,0863 
0,0733 
0,0634 



VARIANCE 


n 


0,0209 


150 


0,0261 


50 


0,0325 


13 


0,0191 


12 


0,0208 


12 


0,02B4 


13 


0,0229 


50 


0.0306 


11 


0.0226 


8 


0,0226 


11 


0,0177 


9 


0,0161 


11 


0,0069 


50 


, 0,0QB6 


13 


0,0074 


12 


0,0054 


12 


0,0070 


13 



sessi 



Inelurfirw Session 5, no significance in differences among 
oS by JrouJ coSld be determined, but comparing only groups 



49 



55 



excluding Session 5, the Speakwrites wrote 40 per cent noun 
clauses as compared to 38*17 per cent for the Writeonlys, a 
difference of 1*8 per cent { p < *001)* The Speakwrites, in 
their interviews* also spoke 25 per cent more noun clauses (50 
per cent of all subordinate clauses) than they wrote (40 per 
cent of all subordinate clauses)* 



AUOVA: HCPRO by Group by Sex 



SUK OF 

SOURCE OF VARIATION SQUARES 

Main Effects 0,402 

Group ,0,377 

Sex 0.020 

2-Way interactions 0,085 

Group Sex • 0.085 

Explained 0,486 

Residual 2,631 

Total 3,117 



150 cases were processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet.) were mis 





HE AH 




S1GHIF 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OP F 


3 


0,134 


7,324 


0,000 


2 


0,189 


10.327 


0.000 


1 


0,020 


1.105 


0.295 


2 


0.042 


2,316 


0.102 


2 


0.042 


2.316 


0,102 


5 


0,097 


5.321 


0,000 


144 


Q.018 






149 


0,021 







8REAKD0WH: NCPRO by Group by Sex 



VAMA3U 


VALUE 
LABEL 


SUM 


For Entire Population 


64.5774 


Group 

Sex 
Sex 


Speak write 
Hale 
Female 


20.0032 
U.4803 
6.5229 


Group 

Sex 
Sex 


Hriteonly 
Male 
Female 


19.4952 
10.4853 
9.0Q99 


Group 

Sex 
Sex 


Interview 
Hale 
Female 


25.0790 
12.9944 
12,0846 



Total Cases ■ 150 





STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


n 


0.4305 


0,1446 


0.0209 


150 


0.4001 


0,1614 


0,0261 


50 


0,4252 


0,1426 


0.0203 


27 


0 .3706 


0,1798 


0,0323 


23 


0.3899 


0,1513 


0,0229 


50 


0.4194 


0,1531 


0,0234 


25 


0.3604 


0.1465 


0,0215 


25 


0.5016 


0.0831 


0,0069 


50 


0.4813 


0.0885 


0,0078 


27 


0,5254 


0,0708 


0,0050 


23 



No significance in differences by sex between groups could 
be determined, but Speakwrite females as a whole wrote 37*06 per 
cent noun clauses as compared to 42*52 per cent for Speakwrite males, 

50 56 
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AUOVA: AJCPFtO by Group by Sess 





SUM OF 








SIGHIF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


soiiare 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


0,199 


6 


0*033 


2,934 


0*010 


Group 


0*183 


2 


0,091 


8.068 


0,000 


Sess 


0,011 


4 


0*003 


0,24$ 


0*910 


2-Way Interactions 


0,069 


6 


0,012 


1,020 


0,415 


Group Sess 


0*069 


6 


0,012 


1,020 


0,415 


Explained 


0*269 


12 


0,022 


1,977 


0,031 


Residual 


1*551 


137 


0*011 






Total 


1*819 


149 


0,012 







150 cases were processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet,) were missing 



BREAKDOWN; UCPRO by Group by Sess 



VALUE 



VARIABLE LABEL 


SUN 


ME AM 


STD DEV 


VARIANCE 


1 


For Entire Population 


31*3368 


0,2089 


0,1105 


0,0122 


150 


Group Speakwrlte 


12*1101 


0*2422 


0*1219 


0*0148 


50 


Session 1 


2*5923 


0*1994 


0*1173 


0*0139 


13 


Session 2 


3*3301 


0*2775 


0*1169 


0,0137 


12 


Session 3 


3*3618 


0*2802 


0.1460 


0*0213 


12 


Session 4 


2*8258 


0*2174 


0*0965 


0*0093 


13 


Group Mrlteoniy 


11*2326 


0,2247 


0*1219 


0*0149 


50 


Session 1 


2*6947 


0*2450 


0*1088 


0*0118 


11 


Session 2 


1*6176 


0*2022 


0*1322 


0*0175 


8 


Session 3 


2*2532 


0*2048 


0*1115 


0*0124 


11 


Session 4 


2*1193 


0.2355 


0,1255 


0,0157 


9 


Session 5 


2*5479 


0*2316 


0*1494 


0*0223 / 


n 


Group Interview 


7,9940 


0,1599 


0*059? 


0*0036 


so 


Session 1 


2*0939 


0*1611 


0*0492 


0*0024 


13 


Session 2 


2*0383 


0*1699 


0,0624 


0*0039 


12 


Session 3 


1*8676 


0*1556 


0*0520 


0*0027 


12 


Session 4 


1*9937 


0*1534 


0*0772 


0*0060 


13 



Total Cases * 150 



Including Session 5, no significance in differences among 
sessions by group could be determined, but comparing only groups, 
excluding Session 5, Speakwrites wrote 24,22 per cent adjectival 



clauses, as compared to 22*18 per cent for the Writeonlys, a 
difference of 2*04 per cent (p < *001)* The Speakwrltes, in 
their Interviews* however, used only 16 per cent adjectival 
clauses-, compared to 24*22 per cent in their writing* a difference 
of 8*22 per cent* 



ANOVA: AJCPRO by Group by Sex 





SUM OF 




ft AM 




SIGHIF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


0,192 


3 


0,064 


5,765 


0,001 


Group 


0,189 


2 


0,094 


8,486 


0,000 


Sex 


0,004 


1 


0,004 


0,381 


0,538 


2-yay Interactions 


0,026 


2 


0,013 


1,184 


0,309 


Group Sex 


0,026 


Z 


0,013 


J, IS* 


0,309 


Explained 


0,219 


$ 


0,044 


3,932 


0,002 


Residual 


1,601 


144 


0,011 






Total 


1,819 


149 


0,012 







150 cases were processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet,) were missing 



BREAKDOWN; AJCPRO by Group by Sex 



VALUE 



VARIABLE 


LABEL 




MEAN 


STO OEY * 


VARIANCE 


K 


For Entire 


Population 


3i,3368 


0,2089 


0,1105 


0,0122 


150 


Group 


Speakwrite 


12,1101 


0,2422 


0,1219 


0,0148 


50 


Sex 


Male 


6,2206 


0,2304 


0,1267 


0,0161 


27 


Sex 


Female 


5,8395 


0,2551 


0,U72 


0,0137 


23 


Group 


Wrlteonly 


11,2326 


0,2247 


0,1219 


0,0149 


50 


Sex 


Hale 


6,0812 


0,2432 


0,0988 


0,0098 


25 


Sex 


Female 


5,1515 


0,2061 


0,1410 


0,0199 


25 


Group 


Interview 


7,9940 


0,1599 


0,0598 


0,0036 


50 


Sex 


Male 


4,5684 


0,1692 


0,0650 


0,0042 


27 


Sex 


Female 


3,4257 


0,1489 


0,0523 


0,0027 


23 



Total Cases * 150 



Though there was no significance determined by sex between 
groups, Speakwrite females as a whole wrote 25*61 per cent adjectival 
clauses as compared to 23*04 per .cent for Speakwrite males* 
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AI10YA: AVCPftO by Group by Sess 





SUH OF 




tfEAU 




SIGWF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F * 


OF F 


Hafft Effects 


0*129 


6 


0*022 


1*377 


0*22S 


Group 


0*062 


2 


0*031 


1*978 


0*142 


Sess 


0,074 


4 


0*018 


1*17$ 


0*323 


2-Way Interactions 


0*130 


6 


0*022 


1*387 


0*224 


Group Sess 


0*130 


6 


0,022 


K387 


0*224 


Explained 


0*260 


12 


0*022 


1*332 


0*1(11 


Rest dual 


2*145 


137 


0*016 








2*405 


149 


0*016 







150 cases were processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*) were missfn9 



BAEAKDOVN: AVCPRO by Group by Sess 



VALUE 



VARIABLE LABEL 


sun 


flEAM 


S^O OEV 


VARIANCE 


N 


For Entire Population 


54*0858 


0*3606 


0*1270 


0*0161 


150 


Group SpeakwHte 


17*SS67 


0*3577 


0*1453 


0*0211 


50 


Session I 


5*0368 


0*3913 


0*1449 


0*0210 


13 


Session 2 


4*8344 


0*4029 


0*1054 


0*0111 


12 


Session 3 


3*4445 


0*3870 


0*1425 


0*0203 


12 


Session 4 


4*5210 


0*3478 


0*1675 


0*0281 


13 


Group Wrfteorfy 


19*2722 


0*3354 


0*1462 


0*0214 


50 


Session 1 


4*0045 


0*3640 


0*1408 


0*0198 


li 


Session 2 


2,7879 


0*3485 


0*2171 


0*0471 


8 


Session 3 


4.1214 


0*3747 


0*1021 


0*0104 


n 


Session 4 


4*2688 


0*4743 


0*1505 


0*0227 


9 


Session 5 


4*0396 


0*371,8 


0*1196 


0*0143 


11 


Group Interview 


16*9270 


0*3335 


0*0739 


0*0055 


50 


Session 1 


4*4432 


0*3418 


0*0776 


0*0060 


13 


Session 2 


3*9396 


0*3233 


0*0954 


0*0091 


12 


Session 3 


3*8311 


0*3193 


0 * 0472 


0*0022 


12 


Session 4 


4 + 7130 


0*3625 


0*0689 


0*0048 


13 


Total Cases * 150 













Including Sessfon 5, there was no significance 1n the differences 
between groups, though as a whole Writeonlys wrote 38.54 per 
cent adverbial clauses over the Speakwrites' 35.77, a difference 
of 2.77 per cent. Also, Speakwrites as a whole, in their interviews, 
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spoke 1*92 per cent fewer adverbial clauses than they wrote. 



r 

AH OVA: AVCPRO by Sroup by Sex 





SUM OF 




!1EWI 




SIGM1F 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SOUAfiE , 


F 


OF F 


Ha in Effects 


0,098 


3 


0,033 


2*133 


0*099 


Group a 


0*052 


2 


0,026 


1*697 , 


0*187 


Sex * 


0,043 


I 


0*043 


2*787 


0*097 


2-tfay interactions 


0,090 


2 


0,045 


2*934 


0,056 


Group Sex 


0,090 


2 


0.045 


2,934 


0*056 


Explained 


0*189 


5 


0.038 


2*454 


0.036 


Residual 


2,216 


144 


0*015 






Total 


2.40S 


149 


0*016 






100 cases were processed 










0 cases (0,0 pet.) were missing 










BREAKDOWN: AVCPRO by Group by Sex 










VALUE 












VARIABLE LABEL 


SUM 


MEAN 


STO DEV 


VARIANCE 


« 


For Entire Population 


54,0853 


0,3606 


0.1270 


0.0161 


150 


Group Speaker ite 


17.8867 


0,3577 


0*1453 


0,0211 


50 


Sex Hale 


9*2990 


■ 0*3444 


0*1551 


0.02*1 


27 


Sex Female 


8,5876- 


0,3734 


0.1347 


0 jltl 


23 


Group Writeonly 


19*2722 


0,3354 


0*1462 


0,02KS, 


. 50 


S*x Male 


8,4336 


0,3373 


0,1200 


0*0144 


^ 25 


Sex Female 


10,8386 


0,4335 


0,1562 


0*0244 


25 


Group Interview 


16,9270 


0*3385 


0.0739 


0*0055 


50 


Sex Hale 


?,4372 


0,3495 


0.0733 


0*0054 


27 


Sex Female 


7,4897 


0,3256 


0*0740 


0.0055 


23 



Total Cases * 150 



Though there was no significance In the differences by sex between 
groups* Speakwrite females wrote 37*34 per cent adverbial clauses* 
compared to 34,4 per cent for Speakwrite males* a difference of 2,9 
per cent* Likewise* Writeonly females wrote 43*35 per cent 
adverbfal clauses* as compared to 33,73 for males* a difference 
of 9*62 per cent* Speakwrite females wrote 6*01 per cent fewer j 
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adverbial clauses than Writeonly females, and Speakwrite males *7 per 
cent more than their Hriteonly counterparts* Finally, Speakwrite females, 
in their Interviews, spoke 4*78 per cent fewer adverbial clauses than 
they wrote, and males *51 per cent more than they wrote* 



MOVA: AVCPRO by Group by Ethnic 



SOURCE Of VARIATION 

Haln Effects 

Group 

Ethnic 
2-Hay Interactions 

Group Ethnic 
Explained 
Residual 



fotal 



sm of 




t£AN 




SlGtUf 


SQUARES 


Of 


SQUARE 


f 


Of f 


0,097 


5 


0,019 


1*210 


0*308 


0.052 


2 


0,026 


1*62$ 


0,200 


0,04a 


3 


0*014 


0*862 


0.462 


0,076 


5 


0*015 


0*942 


0*456 


0*076 


5 


0,015 


0*942 


0*456 


0,173 


10 


G,U17 


1*076 


0*385 




139 


0,016 






2*405 


149 


0*016 







ISO cases were processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*) were nissing 



BREAKDOWN; AVCPRO by Group by Ethnic 



VALUE 



VARIABLE LA8EL 


SUM 


MEAN 


STD DEV 


VARIANCE 


N 


for Entire Population 


54*0358 


0*3606 


0*1270 


0*0161 


150 


Group * Speakwrite 


17,8867 


0*3577 


0*1453 


0*0211 


60 


Anglo 


15*2518 


0*3631 


0*1406 


0*0198 


42 


Hispanic 


1*0915 


0*2729 


0*1914 


0*0366 


4 


alack 


0*9434 


0*3145 


0*0992 


0*0098 


3 


Asian 


0*6000 


0*6000 


0*0 


0*0 


1 


Grous Hriteonly 


19*2722 


0*3354 


0*1482 


0*0214 


50 


Anglo 


16*9346 


0*3349 


0*1496 


0*0224 


44 


Hispanic 


0*4615 


0*4615 


0*0 


0*0 


1 


Slack 


1*8760 


0*3752 


0*1402 


0*0197 


5 


Group Interne* 


16*9270 


0*3385 


0*0739 


0*0055 


50 


Anglo 


14*4791 


0*3447 


0*0760 


0*0058 


42 


Hispanic 


1*1620 


0*2905 


0*0666 


0*0044 


4 


Slack 


1*0222 


0*3407 


0*0209 


0*0004 


3 


Asian 


0*2637 


0*2637 


0*0 


0*0 


1 



Total cases * ISO 
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Propositions 

Propositions (PROP)* the only quantifiable measure of semantic 
content as defined ond explained in METHOD, were counted, as were 
propositions per T-unft, Following are the AHOVAs for groups, 
sessions, sex, and ethnic categories. 



ANOVA: PROP by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 





CJM CF 




MEAN 




SIGK1F 


SOURCE OF VA> X T10H 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


effects 


4108,410 


5 


821,682 


8,313 


0,000 


Group 


, 579,136 


1 


579, 136 


5,589 


0,017 


Sess 


4077,053 


4 


1019,263 


10,312 


0,000 


2-Way Interactions 


214,586 


3 


71,529 


t),724 


0,540 


Group Sess 


214,585 


3 


7\,528 


0,724 


0,540 


Explained 


4322,996 


8 


540,375 


5,467 


0,000 


Residual 


8994,625 


91 


99,842 






Total 


13317,621 


99 


134,521 







100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet*) were missing 



ANQVA: PROP by Group by Sess (b) Session S excluded 



SOURCE OF V URIAH OH 

Main Effects 
Group 
Sess 

2-Hay Interactions 
Group Sess 
Explained 
Residual 



Tatal 



100 cases were processed 
11 cases (11,0 pet,) were missing 



2JM OF 








SIGMIF 


SQUARES 


nf 


SQUARE 


f 


OF F 


1639,156 


4 


409 ,789 


4,210 


0,004 


579,136 


1 


579,136 


5,950 


0,017 


1031,392 


3 


343,964 


3,534 


0,018 


214,585 


3 


71,528 


0,735 


0,534 


214,585 


3 


71,523 


0,735 


0,534 


1853,, 42 


7 


264,820 


2,721 


0,014 


7803, $14 


81 


97,332 






9737,656 


8S 


110,655 
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BREAKOOMTi; PROP by Group by Sex 



VALUE 

VA&U3LE LABEL 

Tor Entire Population 

Group Speakwrite 
Sex Male 
Sex Female 

Group Wrlteonly 
Sex Hale 
Sex female 

Total Cases * 100 



sun weah 

3532,0000 35,3200 

1794,0000 3S,*300 

957,0000 35,4444 

337,0000 36,3913 

1733,0000 34,7600 

739,0000 29,5600 

999,0000 39,9600 



STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


1 1,5984 


134,5228 


100 


U,SU6 


132,5159 


SO 


10,9134 


119,1026 


27 


12,4051 


153,6654 


23 


11,7743 


138,6531 


SO 


8,2769 


63,5067 


25 


12,5780 


158,2067 


25 



Though no significant differences could be determined by sex 
between groups, females as a whole produced 17 per cent more 
propositions than males, Speakwrite females wrote almost 3 per 
cent more than Speakwrite males, and Wrlteonly females wrote 35 
per cent more than Wrlteonly males, Spefcawrlte females wrote 
almost 10 per cent fewer propositions than Wrlteonly females, but 
Speakwrite males wrote 20 per cent more propositions more 
propositions than their Wrlteonly counterparts. 



ANQVA: PROP by Group by Ethnic 





SUM OF 




MEAN 




SIGMIF 


SOURCE Or VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


Of F 


Main effects 


.580,392 


4 


145,096 


1,068 


0,377 


Group 


S7,S30 


1 


57,530 


0,424 


0,517 


Ethnic 


549,022 


3 


183,007 


1,347 


0,264 


2-Hay Interactions 


105,624 


2 


52,312 


0,339 


0,579 


Group Ethnic 


105,624 


2 


52,812 


0,339 


0,679 


Explained 


666,008 




U4,33S 


0,842 


0,541 


fits i dual 


12631,613 


93 


135,324 






Total 


13317,621 


99 


134,521 







100 cases *ere processed 
0 cases (0,0 pct,t were nissin9 
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BREAKDOWN by Group by Ethnic 



VALUE 

VARIABLE UBEL 

For Entire Population 

■v<jijp Speakwrlte 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 
Asian 

Group Urlteonly 
Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 



SUM 

3532.0000 

1794 ,0000 
15^3,0000 
130,0000 
87,0000 
24,0000 

173B.0000 
1561.0000 
21,0000 
156,0000 



MEAN 

35.3200 

35,8300 
36.9762 
32.5000 
29,0000 
24.0000 

34,7600 
35,4773 
21,0000 
31,2000 



STO OEV 
U.59B4 

11,5116 
11,9399 

7 -mo 

7,549B 
0,0 

11,7743 
11,8782 
0,0 

10.6160 



VARIANCE 


H 


134.522B 


100 


132,5159 


50 


142,5604 


42 


51,6667 


4 


57.0000 


3 


0,0 


1 


138,6351 


50 


141,0925 


44 


0,0 


t 


112, 70f 


5 



Total Cases - 1°G 



ASOVA; PMJPT by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

Main Effects 
Group 
Sess 

2-Way Interactions 
Group Sess 
Ex pi al netf 
Residual 



Total 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

0,419 - 

0,092 

0,257 

0,203 

0,203 

0,622 

6,833 

7,455 



OF 

5 
1 
4 
3 
3 

91 

99 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

0,084 
0,092 
0,064 
0,068 
0.068 
0.078 
0.075 

0,075 





SIGMIF 


F 


OF F 


1,117 


0,357 


1,221 


0,272 


0,355 


0,494 


0,902 


0,444 


0.902 


0,444 


1.036 


0,415 



103 cases ware processed 
0 cases (0.0 pet.) were nlssing 
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AJIOVA; PROPT by Group by Sess (bf Session S exr*,tirtGd 



SUM OF 

SOURCE OF VARIATION SOUAftES OF 

Main Effects 0*272 

Group 0*092 

Sess 0*190 

2-Way Interactions 0*203 

Group sess 0,203 

Explained 0*475 

Residual 5*596 

Total 6*071 38 

100 cases were Processed 
11 cases (11*0 pet*) were missing 



MEAN 
SQUARE 

0*-G68 
0*092 
0*063 
0*068 
0,066 
0,068 
0*069 

0*069 



0*964 
1*327 
0*916 
O*9$0 
0*980 
0*962 



S1GM1F 

OF F- 

0*4*1 
0,2S3 
0*437 
0,406 
0*406 
0*450 



BREAKDOWN; PROPT by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 



VALUE 



VARIABLE LAG EL 


SUM 


I€AM 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


For Entire Population 


144*2533 


1*4425 


0*2744 


0*0753 


100 


Group Speakwrlte 


70*1109 


1*4022 


0*2560 


0*0656 


• 50 


Session 1 


19*27*. 


1*4058 


0*3380 


0*1142 


13 


Session 2 


15*#,82 


1,3074 


0*2443 


0*0597 


12 


Session 3 


16 * 5683 


1*3624 


0*2263 


0,0512 


12 


Session 4 


19,5585 


1*5045 


0*1862 


0*0310 


13 


Group Urlt&ortly 


74*1424 


1*4828 


0*2866 


0,0633 


SO 


Session 1 


15*6888 


1*4263 


0*2274 


0*0S17 


11 


Session 2 


12*4*77 


1*5535 


0*4016 


0,1613 


8 


Session 3 


15*3651 


1*3986 


0*2614 


0*0792 


11 


Session 4 


13*5713 


1*5079 


0*1562 


0*0244 


9 


Session 5 


17,0695 


1*5518 


0,3516 


0*1236 


11 



Total Cases * 100 



No significant differences in the number of propositions per 
unit were determined between groups or among sessions. 
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Total 7,455 99 0,075 £ 

100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet,) were Ms sing 



BREAKDOWN: PftOPT by Group by Sex 
VAtUt 



VARIABLE 


LAStL 


SUM 


M£AH 


STO oev 


VARIANCE 


71 


For Entire Population 


144,2533 


1 ,4425 


0,2744 


0,0753 


100 


Group 

Sex 
Sex 


Speakwrite 
Hale 
Female 


70,1109 
33.8603 
31.2505 


1,4022 * 

1,4393 

1,3537 


0,2560 
0*2690 
0,2384 


0,0656 
0,0723 
0.0569 


50 
27 
23 


Group 

Sex 
Sex 


Wri teonly 
Hale 
Fecial e 


74,1424 
35,7596 
38,3$29 


1 ,4328 
1,4304 
1 ,5353 


0.2886 
0,2569 
0,3102 


0.0833 
0.063i 
0.0962 


50 
25 
25 



Total Cases 1 100 



Again, no significance in the differnces in propositions per T- 
jinit could be determined by sex between groups or between sexes 
ndtwTthstandiiTg~gronp$r" "~ — — — — — — - 
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ANOVA: PSQPT by Group by Ethnic 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

Wain Effects 

Group 

Ethnic 
;Miay Interactions 

Group Ethnic 
Explained 
Residual . 



Total 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

0,507 
0,132 
0,345 
0,214 
0,214 
0,721 
6,734 

**45S 



DF 

4 

I 
3 
2 
2 
6 

93 

Art 
J* 



SQUARE 

0,127 
0.132 
0,115 
0,107 
0,107 
0,120 
0,072 

0.075 





SIGH IF 


F 


OF F 


1,751 


0,146 


1,329 


0.179 


L586 


0.19S 


1,476 


0,234 


1,476 


0,234 


1,659 


0,140 



100 cases w*re processed 
0 cases (0.0 pcO were missing 



BREAKDOWN: PAOPT by Group by Ethnic 

^ci E sum KEAM STO OEV 

VARIABLE *-ABEL ^"M 

Far entire Population' 144.2533 1-4425 0.2744 

10 s — S:SS i:S of! 

J,S 0.9600 0.9600 0.0 

u,(t„ ftn lv 74 M24 1.132S 0.23W 



Slack 
Total Cases * *<M> 



< 1,2353 I'" 53 

5iK 1.6S31 0,1842 



VARIANCE 


M 


0,0753 


100 


0.0656 


50 


0,0502 


42 


0,1576 


4 


0.1573 


3 


0.0 


1 


0,0S33 


50 


0,0762 


44 


0,0 


1 


0,1476 


5 
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MOV A: HOL by Group by Sess (a) all 



SUM OF 

SOURCE OF VARIATION SQUARES 

Main Effects 365,961 

Group 209*771 

Sew 231*402 

2-Way Interactions 202*063 

Group Sess 202,063 

Explained 568,024 

&c;idus. 2917,724 

Total 3485*748 



100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0*0 pet*) were missing 



sessions considered 





WAN 




SIGNIF 


OF 


SQUARE 


F ■ 


OF F 




73.192 


2,283 


0,053 




209,771 


6,542 


0,012 




57,850 


1*804 


0,135 




67,354 


2*101 


0,106 




67,354 


2*101 


0,106 


8 


71*003 


9*214 


0,033 


91 


l? t 061 






99 


35,210 







AttOVA: HOL by Group by Sess (b) Session 5 excluded 





SUM OF 




MEAN 




SIGNIF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


OF 


SQU,,„E 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


338,085 


4 


84,521 


2.609 


0,C42 


Grouo 


209,771 


1 


209,771 


6-475 


0,013 


Sess 


131*481 


3 


43,827 


1,353 


0*263 


2-5fay Interactions 


202,063 


3 


67*354 


2,079 


0,109 


Group Sess 


202,063 


3 


67.354 


2*079 


0,109 


Explained 


540*148 


7 


77,164 


2,382 


0,029 


Residual 


2624*089 


81 


32*396 






Total 


3164,237 


88 


35,957 







100 cases were processed 
11 cases (U.O pet.) were fli1ss1ri<j 
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AUOYA: HOL by Group by Sess (a) all sessions considered 





SUM OF 




ME AH 




SlGfilf 


SOURCE OF YA&IATIOiJ 


SCARES 


OF 


SQUARE 


F 


OF F 


Main Effects 


365,961 


5 


73,192 


2,283 


0,053 


Group 


209,771 


1 


£09,771 


6,542 


0,012 


Sess 


231,402 


4 


57,850 


1,804 


O v 135 


Interactions 


202,063 


3 


67,354 


2,101 


0,106 


Group Sess 


202 ,063 


3 


67,354 


2,101 


0,106 


Explained 


563 ,024 


a 


71,003 


2,214 


0,033 


Residual 


2917,724 


91 


32,063 






Total 


3485,74$ 


99 


35,210 







100 esses w#*r<* processed 
0 cases (0,0 pet,) were missing 



"^eluding Session 5, Spefckwrites as a whole ranked higher on 
hollas eVtflyetions than Writeonlys by a margin of almost 21 per 
cent ( p < T 02h Though no signiff-ance in differences could be 
demonstrated among individual sessions between groups* all 
Speekwrites from individual sessions, except for Session 3> were 
ranked higher than their Writeonly counterparts* ranging from 54 
per c^m; higher (Session 2) to 19 per cent higher (Session 4)* 



rviOVA; Jfrl *>y Group by Sess (b! Session S excluded 





SUM OF 




:€AM 




SIGJJIF 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SQUARES 


Of 


SOUARE 


F 


OF F 


flaln Effects 


33$ ,085 


4 


34,521 


Z,609 


0,04Z 


Group 


Z09,771 


1 


209,771 


6,475 


0,013 


Sess 


131,431 


3 


43,SZ7 


1,353 


0*263 


Z-Hay Interactions 


ZOZ ,C63 


3 


67,354 


Z,079 


0,109 


Group ■ Sess 


£OZ,063 


3 


67,354 


Z,079 


0.109 


Explained 


540,148 


7 


77,164 


Z,38£ 


0,029 


Residual 




61 


32,396 






Total 


3164.Z37 


as 


35,957 







100 cases were processed 
11 cases (11,0 pet,) were missing 
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BREAKDOWN HOL by Croup by Sex 



VALUF 

VARIABLE LA3EL 

For Entire Population 

Group Speakwrlte 
Sex Hale 
Sex Feraal e 

Group Writtonly 
Sex me 
Sex Female 

Total Cases * 100 



SUM y£A!J 

1768.0000 17,6800 

942*0000 13.8400 

466*0000 17*2593 

476.0000 20*6957 

826*0000 16*5200 

355*0000 14,6000 

461.0000 18,4400 



STO '1EV 


VARU'JCE 


1 


5* 9333 


35,2097 


100 


5*9466 


35*3616 


50 


6.3706 


40,5840 ' 


27 


4.9123 


24*1304 


23 


5*7472 


33*0302 


50 


5*9652 


35*5833 


25 


4,9166 


24,1733 


25 



Both male and female Speakwrites were ranked higher holistically 
than Writeonly males and females by 18 per cent and 12 per cent 
respectively I p < *0lh In addition, Speakwrite females ranked 
higher than Speakwrite males by 20 per cent, as did Writeonly 
females over Writeonly males, but by a margin of 26 per cent. 



AMOYA: HOL by Group by Ethnic 





sum or 




f*EAN 




StOHlf 


SOURCE Of VARIATION 


SQUARES 


cf 


SQUARE 


F 


or f 


Main Effects 


433,029 


4 


108.257 


3,342 


0.013 


Group 


101*626 


1 


101,623 


3,137 


0,080 


Ethnic 


298,469 


3 


99,490 


3,071 


0*032 


2-Way Interactions 


39.979 


2 


19,989 


0,617 


0*542 


Group Ethnic 


39,979 


2 


19*989 


0,617 


0,542 


Explained 


473.003 


6 


73,835 


2,434 


0,031 


Residual 


3012.740 


93 


32,395 




Total 


3485*748 


99 


35,210 







100 cases were processed 
0 cases (0.0 pet.) were mfsMr>9 
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BREAKDOWN: HOL by Group by Ethnic 



VALUE 

VARIABLE LABEL SM 

For Entire Population 1763,0000 

Group Spsaktfrlte 942,0000 

Anglo 611,0000 

Hispanic 34,0000 

£1 act 31,0000 

Asian 15,0000 

Group UrUeonly 626,0000 

Anglo 745,0000 

Hispanic 17,0000 

Black 53,0000 



Total Cases = 100 



MEAN 


STO OEV 


VARIANCE 


H 


17,6800 


5,933B 


35,2097 


100 


1B,840l 


5,9466 


35,3616 


50 


19,3095 


5,6204 


33,8775 


42 


21,0000 


3,1523 


10,0000 


4 


10,3333 


5,5076 


30,3333 


3 


15,0000 


0.0 


0,0 


1 


16,5200 


5,7472 


33,0302 


50 


16,9545 


5,8138 


33,B5B4 


44 


17,0000 


0,0 


0,0 


1 


12,5u00 


4,3932 


19,3000 


5 



Correlations r 

Pearson correlations were run to determine to what degree 
and in which direction ratings of dependent, quantifiable variables 
correlated with holistic evaluations and evaluation of mechanics. 
Also, ? correlation test was run on the relationship between 
holistic evaluations and the subjects 1 verbal composite scores 
on the Washington Pre-College Test* Finally, correlations were 
run on the relationship between written (designated below as 1) 
and spoken (designated below as 2) responses for the Speakwrite 
subjects* However, only those moderate to strong correlations 
are reported below, and they are discussed in the next section, 
OISCUSSIOH* 



Corr; Verbal Composite with Holistic (Hoi) and Mechanics (Mx) Scores 

Hoi 0*3738 
{ 96) 
p=0*000 

Mx 0,3428 
( 96) 
p-0*000 
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Corr: Words with Hoi , Hx 



Corr: T-units with Hoi, Mx 



Hoi 0.4017 Hoi 0.3121 

( 100) ( 100) 

p=0.000 p=0.001 

Hx 0.0463 Hx (Weak negative) 
( 100) 
p=0.324 

Corr: Propositions with Hoi, Hx Corr: Words 1 with Words 2 

Hoi 0.3552 0.259 

{ 100) { 50) 

p=0.000 p=0.000 

Hx (Weak positive) 

Corr: T-uni';s 1 with T-units 2 Corr: Words/T-unit 1 with W/T 2 

0.325 0.415 

( SO) ( 50) 

p=0.000 p=0.000 

Corr: Propositions 1 with Props 2 Corr: Props/T-unit 1 with Props/T 

0.190 0.268 

( 50) ( 50) 

pO.OOO p=0.00ff 
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(p < ,005), thus suggesting that the experimental technique of 
speaking before writing encourages greater fluency as measured by 
mere production of words. 

Females as a whole wrote 15 per cent more words than males 
(p < ,02), Females WrUeonlys, however, wrote 6 per cent more 
than their Speakwrlte counterparts, whereas the reverse was trua 
of males: the Speakwrltes wrote 13 per cent more than the WrUeonlys, 
But more interesting, perhaps, 1s the fact that the difference 
between male and female production was substantially narrower 
among Sepakwrltes ( 4 per cent) than among Wrlteonlys ( 22 per 
cent), suggesting that the experimental technique benefited male 
fluency more than female fluency. 

It should be noted here again that differences between 
sessions by and large did not prove to be statistically significant, 
and that by adding Session 5 (explained in RESULTS) tie results 
were skewed in favor of the WrUeonlys, Ws can only conjecture 
about why Session 5 did so much better than any other : I) Session 
5 happened at 2:00 P,M, , after morning classes, 1n a one credit 
course, after the lunch hours (11:30 - 1:30), both of which cause 
problems In student attention* and were taught by seasoned 
instructors. Sessions 1 and 3, which did generally worse Uiafi 
the others, met at 8:00 A,M, , and were taught by new Instructors, 
who may not have been secure in their relatlonslip with their 
students, or may not have completely appreciated or understood the 
natur^ of the research. In any case, since Session 5' s performance 
was so much better relatively in many regards, and was included 
only to make up for a few lacking Wrlteonly subjects, we believe 
the report of the population's behavior to be more meaningful by 
excluding them. This decision, of course, required a calculation 
and comparison of means different from those produced by computer 
analysis, especially in the breakdowns of means by session and by 
groups. Therefore, where signficance levels are given, we have 
specified where appropriate, the Inclusion or exclusion of Session 
5, 

T-untts 

Excluding Session 5, Speakwrites also produced almost 23 per 
cent more T-units than the Writeonlys (p < ,01), suggesting again 
that for this now fundamental measure of syntactic arrangement, 
the experimental technique encouraged greater fluency, 

.Similar to word production, females wrote 15 per cent more T- 
units than males, but again the differnce wbls. narrowed between 
Speakwrlte males and females (5 per cent) and Writeonly males and 
females (22 per cent), Speakwrlte males again wrote more than 
Writeonly males, 25,37 versus 21,08, a difference of 15 per cent* 

The fact that the means for females of both groups were 
almost Identical adds support to the idea that Speakwrite males 
benefited more from speaking before writing, 
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As Indicated in the RESULTS, the differences in the length 
of T-units proved not to be significant, but the fact that 
Hriteonlys produced slightly longer T-units (3 per cent longer) 
supports the theory that as more T-unlts are. written, in a limited 
time, which was true of the Speakwrites in this case, the shorter 
they become. This holds true also of the differences between 
sexes on this count: at least for the Speakwrites, females wrote 
more, but shorter T-units than males. 



Since subordination ha* for some time been considered an 
indication of maturity In writing, we analyzed carefully its 
incidence in the raw data. Not only did we tally the total number 
of subordinate clauses, but^also their Incidence per T-unlt, and 
the total number of kinds of clauses: noun, adjectival, and 
adverbial. In addition, we were Interested In knowing the 
proportions of any one kind of clause in the total number of 
clauses In both written and oral responses in order to compare 
the use of subordination in the two modes, * 

We foiind almost immediately that a measure of clauses per T- 
unit was practically meaningless. The means for both groups, 
sexes, and all sessions were very close to each other and no 
statistical significance at all could be determined,. 

However, there were significant differences between the 
means of total "number' of clauses: the Speakwrites w^ote 19,06 
clauses versus the Writeonlys 1 15,15 (excluding Session 5), a 
difference of 25 per cent (p < ,01), All Speakwrites from 
Individual sessions also wrote more subordinate clauses than 



their respective WrUeonly counterparts, though no significance 



As a contributing factor tc the level of fluency (and maturity), 
the incidence of subordination can be seen as having been encouraged 
by the experimental technique, especially in light of the incidence 
of subrodination in the Speakwrites 1 oral reponses (see below). 

The same general trend :an be seen for difference's between 
sexes, females as a whole producing 26 per cent more subordinate 
clauses than males (p < +01), And again thu differences between 
males and females Has narrowed in the Speakwrites (12 per cent) 
as compared to the hriteonlys (44 per cent) , 

Kjjfd s^ and^Progo rt i o n s of_ Subordinate-Clauses- ~. — - - - _ 

Since we have already demonstrated that Speakwrites exceeded 
Hriteonlys 1n total incidence of subordination, It is perhaps 
somewhat gratuitous to point out that they also exceeded, the 
Writeonlys in counts of the various kinds, and generally to 
significant levels (see RESULTS), What Is more interesting, 



Subordinate Clauses 
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though no significance could be demonstrated, is that males 
exceeded females for the first and only time 1n the production of 
this kfnd of quantifiable variable, Speakwrite males wrote almost 
2 per cent more noun clauses than Speakwrlte females. This* 
considered 1n light of the proportion of noun clauses 1n both 
spoken and written reponses, suggests that Speakwrlte males were 
more highly influenced by the circumstances of the experiment, 

Fir^, it needs to be pointed out that raters found the over- 
whelming number of noun clauses for both groups and sexes to be 
formulated after independent clauses such as "I guess," "I think/ 1 
"It's my opinion/ and "The film showed/ which show less sophistication 
in the use of subordination, a,id perhaps less security 1n verbal 
expression, 1n general, than the use of adjectival and adverbial 
clauses shows. This is reasonable to assume, especially when we 
take into account the proportions of various subordinate clauses 
in written responses: the mean for all subjects 1n the use of 
noun clauses was 43,05 per cent; for Speakwrltes as a whole it 
was 40 per cent; for WrltebnlySi 1t was. 39. 99 per cent; for Speakwrlte 
males 1t was 42-52 per cent, and for females 37,06 per cent, 
Speakwrite males, 1n their Interviews, spoke 48,13 per cent noun 
clauses, females 52,54 per cent, a difference of 4,41 per cent, 
Bujt in their written responses the difference was wider;^5,46 
more 1n favor of the males. This means tfriat femal&s edited out 
more of the "I guess," "I think," "It's my opinion" constructions 
from their writing than did the males, or that males retained 
more of what 1s more common in speaking (given an Interview 
situation) than would, or should, be common 1n writing. It is 
difficult to say, given the working hypotheses of the experiment, 
which situation is more desirable: greater retention of what and 
how something was said in the interview, or the more conscious 
editing of what and how something was said, But*s1nce females 
generally performed better than males 1n all measures, Including 
the holistic evaluation, we can conclude only that, notwithstanding 
the sense pf Immediate audience the experiment was designed to 
promote, the greater use of more sophisticated forms 1s preferable. 

This kind of conclusion 1s further supported by the differences 
1n proportions of adjectival clauses used In oral and written 
responses. In this case, the reverse was true, both males and 
females writing proportionately more adjectival clauses (6 per 
cent and almost 11 per cent respectively) than they spoke. With 
the preponderance of noun' clauses sponsored by "I guess," "I 
think" constructions, we can assume that the use of adjectival 
clauses that modify or qualify nomlnals represents greater 
sophistication or maturity, especially when the Incidence of use 
Increases 1n writing after speaking, TM_ increase qf_ a djectival * 
clauses In writing would indicate at least that they are more 
consciously a part of subordination 1n writing than they are in 
speaking, and that this is more so the case, given the results, 
with females than with males. We can also say that prior speaking 
tended to encourage adjectival subordination, since Speakwrites 
as a whole wrote 2-04 per cent more adjectival clauses than the 
Wrlteonlys tp < ,001), 
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Though the incidence of adverbial subordination was greater for 
both groups, the same differences could be seen between groups. 
Speakwrites as a whole wrote 2-77 per cent more adverbial clauses 
than the Writeonlys, though no signficance could be determined. 
Also, almost the same relaitonship existed between sexes, females 
generally writing more adverbial clauses than males. And for the 
Speakwrites, females again wrote more (4.78 per cent) than they 
spoke, whereas the figures for males were almost identical. 
Though these results were not statistically significant, they 
point to the greater use of adverbial suordinatlon over adjectival, 
and help to support the notion, more firmly established earlier, 
that speaking before writing encourages greater sophistication in 
subsequent writing. 

Propositions 

The only quantifiable semantic measure was the number of 
porpositions (as explained in METHOD). Since Speakwrites as a 
whole wrote almost 18 per cent more propositons than Writeonlys 
{p < .02) and since all Speakwrites from individual sessions 
wrote more propositons than their Writeonly counterparts (p < 
.02), it can be safely concluded that greater semantic content 
was encouraged by the experimental technique. 

The differences between sexes were also generally the same. 
Females as a whole wrote 7 per cent more propositions than males. 
Likewise, Speakwrite males wrote 20 per cent more propositions 
than Writeonly males, whereas the reverse was true of females: 
the Speakwrites wrote almost 10 per; cent fewer propositions than 
Writeonly females. This seeming anomaly might be explained by 
the differences between Speakwrite and Writeonly females in scores 
of number of words, number of T-units, and irr holistic evaluations. 
Since Speakwrite females wrote fewer words, T-units, and 
propositions, but achieved higher holistic evaluations than 
Writeonly females, it can be assumed that the Speakwrites wrote 
with greater, meaningful' economy. Therfore, a lower per centage 
of propositions means ultimately that there was less padding and 
more semantic value, as determined hollsticaly, in their written 
responses than in those of their Writeonly counterparts. 

Pearson Correlations 

The correlations tell us what might he expected: the higher the 
verbal composite score on the Washington Pre-College Test the 
higher the holistic and mechanics ratings are likely to be. The 
same was true of production of words, T-units, and propostlons, 
as_1east with regard to the holistic scores. 



We also found by correlating the Speakwrites 1 scores on 
spoken and written responses that their is a positive, moderately 
strong relationship between number of words, T-units, Words/T- 
unit, propositions, and propostions/T-unit between the two modes. 
This adds another measure. of confidence to the idea that prior 
speaking on a topic' benefits the fluency of subsequent writing on 
the Jtoplc. 
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Semantic Transfer fro m Oral to Hri tten Modes 

The qualitative effects of prior oral exposition on written 
exposition can best be determined by first comparing written 
responses (essays) with oral transcripts, at both high and low 
levels of the holistic evaluation scale, and then comparing high 
and low level responses to each other. Of particular concern are 
the nature and number of Ideas that transferred from the oral *• 
mode to the written, the organization of these ideas 1n both 
modes, any development of transferred Ideas, and distinctive 
characteristics of expression. 

Two of the essays of the Speakwrlte group received high 
holistic ratings (HOLSUM = 28), and one received a low holistic 
rating (HOLSUM = 8), Individual analyses of these essays follow, 

FSsay x 1 (HOLSUM = 28) 

Since propositions, as defined in METHOD, are a quantitative 
measure of Ideas (or meaningful expressions), a comparison of the 
numbers of propositions contained 1n the oral transcript and in 
the essay provides some Indication of the transfer of Ideas from 
the oral mode to the written. Essay x 1 contains 36 propositions, 
and Its corresponding oral ^transcript contains 67, In purely 
quantitative terms, 54 per cent of the Ideas of the transcribed 
Interview carried over to the essay. However, the slgnficance of 
this percentage 1s questionable without an analysis of the 
correspondence of propositions. In other words, how many of the 
propositions expressed 1n the essay are similar or Identical to 
those expressed 1n the Interview? a 

The essay and its corresponding oral transcript were checked 
for this identification of ideas. For example, 1n the transcript 
the statement 

"Americans are gluttons for resources, " 

corresponds with 

"Americans are the worlds resource gluttens/ 

1n the written essay. In Essay x 1, 15 of the propositions 
demonstrate this transfer from the oral situation, three of which 
were Ideas generated by the Interviewer, However, 1f we do not 
count statements not specific to the topic, such as 

"They told us 1n njy environmental science class," 

as propositions in the transcript, the number of propositions is 
reduced to 48, 

In essence, then, 25 per cent of the topic-specific ideas 
expressed by the subject 1n the Interview were transferred to the 
essay. Twenty per cent of the total transferred Ideas originated 
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with the Interviewer, and were statements of fact quoted from th** 
film stimulus, such as, 

"The U*S* only has about 6 per cent of the world's 
population, yet we use up about half of the world's 
resources/ 1 

Twenty-eight per cent of the Ideas expessed in the Interview wore 
not specific to the topic, though all of the Ideas expressed 1n 
the essay were* 

The organization of the transferred ideas 1n the essay, 
with a few exceptions, had the same sequential arrangement as the 
Interview* The ideas were little further developed in the essay 
than 1n the transcript, and in most instances the Ideas were 
transferred virtually verbatim to the essay* Also, very few of 
the subject's distinctive speech characteristics seemed to 
transfer to the essay, making 1t seem likely the subject had some 
awareness of the differences in the conventions of expression 
between orVl and written modes* (See Appendix H for reproductions' 
of both the oral transcript and the essay*) 

Essay x48 (HOLSUM * 28) 

Essay x 48 contains 39 propositions and its corresponding 
oral transcript 119* Fourteen of the propositions demonstrate 
direct transfer from the oral situation, one of which was a 
statement generated by the interviewer* The number of propositions 
in the transcript specific to the topic is reduced to 63 of the 
total 119* Thus, 21 per cent of the topic-specific ideas expressed 
1n the interview by the subject were transferred to the essay, 7 
per cent of the total transferred ideas originated with the 
Interviewer, and 47 per cent of the Ideas expressed in the 
Interview were not specific to the topic* As with the previous 
case, the transferred interviewer statement was quoted from the 
film stimulus, and all of the ideas expressed in the essay were 
specific to the topic* 

In the essay, the organization of the transferred ideas was 
sfomewhat similar to the sequential arrangement in th*> interview* 
However, in terms' of organization alone, Essay x 48 was clearly 
Inferior to Essay x 1* This might be explained by the fact that 
Essay x 1 had more interviewer-originated Ideas, which may have 
helped, as the interview was intended to do, to organize topics* 

In Essay x 48, many of the transferred ideas were further 
developed or elaborated 1n the essay* For example, the interview 
statement, 

" * * * the government paying the farmers not to 
grow food, 14 

1s developed 1n the essay as, 
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" * * * rather the farmers are given money to not 
plant or to burn their production*" 

In this case, since mariy of the transferred ideas were developed 
or altered in some wj»y,* it follows that very few of the subject's 
distinctive speech u,aracteri sties carried over to the essay t 
also suggesting an awareness of the differences in conventions 
between oral and written modes (see Appendix Ilh 

Essay x 5 (HOLSUM = 8) V 

Essay x 5 contains 27 propositions and its correspondinn 
transcript contains 167 propositions* Only six of the propositions 
in the essay demonstrate di reef transfer from the oral situation, 
and of the six, two originated as interviewer statements* The 
number of propositions in the transcript specific to the topic is 
117 of the total 167* Only 3 per cent of the topic-specific 
ideas expressed In the interview by the subject v?re transferred 
to the essay, and 33 per cent of the total number of ideas transferred 
origniated with the interviewer. But only 30 per cent of 
the ideas expressed in the interview were not specific to the 
topic. Unlike the previous cases, the transferred interviewer 
statements were not statements of fact quoted from^the film, bat 
explanations of tht film to the subject* though all of the ideas 
expressed In the essay were specific to the topic, * 

The organization of transferred ideas in the essay was 
similar to tho chronology of expression in the intevlcw, but the 
ideas were so few and were transferred from such widely disparate 
parts of the Interview that the organization of the essay is 
extremely poor* ttonfc of the transferred ideas was developed or 
elaborated* In fact, there appears to he an Inordinate condensation 
of expression in the essay, resulting in very simple sentence 
structure* Many of the subject's speech characteristics seemed 
apparent In the essay (see Appendix II), and might have been 
more so, but the simple sentence structure suggests th?t the 
subject was selecting only those words he could spell and constructions 
he was familiar with* In this sense, the subject may have been 
aware of the differences in conventions between speech and writing, 
but he chose to approximate speech in writing, and at the same 
time restricted his writing to a very elementary style* 



Coiqparlson of High and Low Holistic Performance s 

Five other essays and their corresponding transcripts were 
examined (two received holistic ratings of 27, and three received 
ratings of 9) to determine if the characteristics apparent in the 
rating extremes could be verified in essays of near-extreme ratings* 
The results validated eat l ly conjectures, and the foll<Swing effects 
of the speakwrlte technique were observed in all cases: 

1* In those essays where the percentage of ideas transferred 
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from the oral situation constituted at least. 20 per cent of the 
total Ideas apparent in the essay, the holistic ratings were 
always In the medium-high to high categories. Those essays containing 
f*wer than 10 per cent transferred generally received low holistic 
rati ngs, 

2, In all cases, essays receiving high holistic ratings 
contained ideas that were further developed or elaborated from 
the oral situation. Essays receiving low holistic ratings rarely 
demonstrated this development or elaboration, 

* 3, Those essays receiving high holistic ratings showed more ideas 
borrowed from the Interviewer, though these were always statements 
of fact quoted from the film. Low scoring essays, when using 
Interviewer-originated Ideas, always borrowed explanations or^ 
declarative "prompts" from the interviewer. Also, a greater 
percentage of transferred ideas, originated with the Interviewer, 
though in general these essays contained a lower total percentage 
of transferred Ideas, 

4, Many of the transferred Ideas In the essays with high 
holistic scores, If not, developed or elaborated, appeared 
practically verbatim from the interview. Transferred Ideas In 
essays with low holistic scores, however, usually showed evidence 
of reduction or condensation, and not to the advantage of the 
expression, 

5, Organizationally, _essaysj/ith high holistic scores showed 
some similarity to the sequence ofHtfie "Interview, Cow scoring" " V 
essays also showed some similarity, but it was usually very 
diffuse, suggesting a recall of gross chronology, but not logical 
development, 

6, More of the subjects' -speech characteristics (particularly 
those that were not grammatically standard) transferred Into 
those essays that received low holistic ratings* However, there 
also appeared a difference In the speech of the two groups 
(holistlcally high and low); those receivlng^hlgh holistic ratings 
in the essays seemed to have more standard speech habits, as 
shown in the oral transcripts, than those receiving low holistic ratings, 

SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 

\j general, we can conclude with conviction that the speakwrite 
experimental technique proved beneficial to the writing of the 
experimental subjects. Not only did their fluency in use of 
certain quantifiable variables prove to be greater than the control 
groups but judged hollstically their essays were of higher quality 
In terms of sophistication and number of .ideas expressed, development, 
and organization. In addition, the prior oral exposition appeared 
to stimulate thinking, judging by the amount of semantic transfer 
from the oral transcripts to the essays, and It appeared to facilitate 
organization, judging by the similarity of written organization 
co that of the interview-directed conversation. Finally, though 
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NIE ORAL/WRITTEN PROJECT 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 95164-5020 



FORMAL HOLISTIC EVALUATION 



SCALE: 8 

HIGH 7 

MEDIUM 6 

HIGH 5 

MEOIUM 4 

LOW 3 

LOW 2 



Essay t z 11 
Essay # z 6 
Essay # z 20 



CRITERIA: 

Ideas 

Support 

Organization 

Diction 

Syntax 

Audlejice Awareness 
Mechanics 



OIRECTIONS: 

I* Give one rating on the scale of 1-8 based upon the criteria which are 
listed above the double line* Give a separate rating rating on the 
same scale for mechanics, Record the overall score above the subject' 
code number* Record the mechanics score below the overall rating* 
Example: 

7 Overall rating 

T~ Mechanics rating 

z 46 Subject Code Number 

Keep a separate list of code numbers with rati ngs and supply us with 
a copy* 

2* Use the boundary essays as your guides- frequently at the beginning 
and then as you have doubts later* 

3, Spend no more than an hour on any group of 10 essays* 
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Use all of the ratings. Remember that they refer to the spread of 
quality within these essays , as controlled by the boundary essays, 
not within the student writing with which you may be familiar. An 
8 is not the best student writing that you know; a one is not 
necessarily the worst, 8's and l's have to exist in these papers, 
by stipulation, 

Oo not confer with fellow evaluators before or during your reading. 
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Z U 
Session 5 



I think that the united states should have more of a organized 
food drive or organization that is put aside for people like we 
just saw in this film* 

I feel that there is enough food on this planet for everybody* 
I don*t think that there should even be any exuse for some people 
to die of starvation* 

I think that the film brought up some very important points on 
food consumption* I think that the consumption can be reduced if 
some kind of program was set up, When you step and think about it> 
it's really sad when you see the people wao consume the amount of 
f^od for about 3 Big people and then on the other end there's people 
who don't have anything except flesh right down to ttieir bones and 
rib cages* 

Im sure that if everybody saw this film that they wouM want 
to help contribute and send food to where it is needed to keep 
people alive* 

The topic of waiste is one of the main problems in the ll* $* I 
feel* all the food that we waist could of been the food that kept 
those people living and we just eat what we want tt throw the rest 
away* I i'on't know for sure what the acrage of yardage of grain is 
that we grow but I*d sure think that if we had Workers that woult: 
salvage'ever^l^st"blToff"of^thosT5^f1etds^aiid not wafste any- then - 
there would be enough to feed those people from Africa, India, 
Cambodia, etc* I think the main problem is waiste and the n^xt one 
down the line is food consumption, We have to many people who 
consume-overly, just too much, Some people here I bet consume enough 
in one Dinner here in the U* $* to feed about 20 people for a couple 
of Days* 

The people that are starving aren't going to live very long 
because the grain that they eat has nothing in it as far as prot;en 
goes in* I don't see many of them living very long if they stay 
with the same eating conditions* 

The food consumption could be c K way down here in the U* S* 
open up to possibilities for the starving ones to recieve food* 
If the distribution is corrected I feel we could be getting a lot 
more food to them in the future* If this was broadcasted on T* V* 
and they said if they could get $5 worth of food to contribute to 
this fund from every household that would just about do it good 
*or a^while^ thats all it would take* But every household would 
have to contribute unless* 
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Session 4 



Americans produce one- third of the food resources of the 
world. We, (Americans), have the richest lands in the world to 
produce these foods. Their' s greot amount of surplus of these f ood 
resources. All the needs of most Americans are right at the newest 
supermarket, Their are 80,000 items to choose from. m-<=* Orleans 
ca n not and will not eat the same meal they ate the j We 
are ITso the leadTfig country that consumes a great .mount vr meat. 
We use fifteen pounds of grains to produce a pound of lean beef and 
ten pounds of corn tc produce one pound of poultry. This is alot 
of wheat and corn to be used for protien rich meats. The average 
american gets tw?ce the amount of protien needs daily! 

We are leading country wastes more food then any other country 
in-the world, for every ten pounds that is eaten, one pound is 
thrown away, that's like throwing away fifteen pounds of grain. 
The average american throws away ten pounds of garbage each day. 
This country is going to ran out of places to throw away their 
garbage. Then what? Ship all the garbage to other countries? 

The food resources of the world are totally unequal. The 
third world countries don't have the Ideal weather of rich soils to 
produce food resources. Some countries in Africa are in a drought 
period, that have been going on for years. These countries have 
been in state of stravtion for years. 

The Americans shoul d "cut "track on their consumtion of meats* ., 
It's unreal the way we americans consume meat, Wte have to have 
every meal. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner, nothing but meats. Most 
Americans are unaware of their meat consumtion. The only time we 
become more aware, it's when the price of meats gf> up. We can't 
continue this way. Because, of over eating protien, and fat meats, 
many Americans are becoming unfit, unhealthy and over weight. 

We can't ignore the third world. We are suppose to be the 
country that always helps smaler and economic deprived countries* 
If, We ate less meats and send the surplus to the 
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Sessiqp 5 



This, In my opinion was a great film* It brings up many coritroverseal 
point* Consumption of food* You can look at this problem in many 
different ways* Yeat the problem views us in different ways Yeat* 
To convince your se^f that you have choosen the right view is the 
trick* 

One way which you (the film) might be doing 1s the scear, fear 
tacktics* for example when you try to get someone to stop smoking 
you give them all the bad points of view* you actuly scare them* 

This film definately needs to be shown more places and more 
times* 

The American people ain't conscously aware of what we just 
saw, but subconslouly they are* They know there are people dieing 
every 14 minuses but that 1s subconlouly* You and maybe me (but I 
think I'm caught up 1n 1t to much so I can'TFneed to h1ng the 
American people out of there dream* Show them the facts about 
these starving people* Host people my self Included have nev er 
gone with out food ever* So we don't know what's 1t 11ke to go 
hungry* 

Another view which I have convinced my self that I like 
the best, which Is my own theory 1s: Man kind was sent here to 
strive* Man kind is a mamal , all men are created equal!* Man is a 
animal* Only the strong survive* This means you have to use your 
brain* Thirik* The potential is there ^ou have to want it* or 
♦survive 1n large powerful group* When TE" all started (the human 
race) [people] had power in numbers and everything elese* (never 
mind) this 

Anyway back to brain wave d8p Its a jungle in th i s world* 
Only the strong survive I dont have to be strong because I think, 
we use numbers tor peopl)* My forefathers used this theory so they 
built our/my world* I will not be able to follow in there steps* 
There is a new thing around it's called presures/stop [?] and DRUGS 
to escape these* presures* Our new generation or mine 1s decaying 
in the ..rind* This is why we can't concept what is going on around 
us* Each person has Its own war in side his or her head* To 
survive you must support your beliefs in your head* I wish I had 
a cojiole of hours to write down my theory* This (what I wrote? 
1s just the surface* 
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APPENDIX II: 
ORAL TRANSCRIPTS AND CORRESPONDING ESSAYS OF 
SUBJECTS X 1, X 48,. AND X 5 
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Pea^ondent XI "Inturviovcr H 

I: SO YOU Jt"*T SAV THF FtL*l CALLED '"FOOD "OR ,\ i;m;Rv pLAXFT**. 
R: ^enh. 

I: r -RAT"*D YOU THINK OF THAT? 

R: l>. I don*t kn*>v. to no It wis kind i>f rete.Mr.t b«c.tti£i* of our environ mental 

sci^iwe class that* ^e*v* l>ccn calkin 1 \b#wi liunvtn popul.it ion dvnttrios *md the 

world honker, sUmuion md. . 
I: SO THAT ?ORT OF FIT RU-HT r* WITH... 
R: v *.ih* chat Aru-ricans are tlottons for resources* 

I: v EaH« pt, LIT'S TALK A&OCi SO^F. OF TilE THIKGS YOU JUST SAV [S THE FILM. DO 
YOC REHEMBER WIlfiK THEY SAIP AH* THAT AH. AMERICANS COKStt'E TWICE THE AMOUNT OF 
PROTEftf TIIAT V£ RFALI. V J^FD? I'M, AND THAT "5 tfSING MEAT PRODUCTS AMD OTHER 
PRODUCTS, 

R: drains. 

T: VEah. po WE AS A.«FJUCAXS FEFL TILAT TlLr\T* - .JEFDED? THAT THAT . HlGti AMOUNT 

OF PROTKI.V. 

P: Ah, t don't know If «e feel <t*s needed * ot ah, it's It's there. Most thi> 
*iveracr fnniiv nikes *noi]"h uoney th.»t cbev cdn *o out and vou knew, eet a Mg 

roast for dinner or whatever. And. I think they feel it** a privilege not j... 

t: V FA**, *Q EVEN THOUGH TPF V *'R£ ACTUALLY EAT ISC AT LEAS! ACC fl &IHS<* TO THE FILM, 
THEV*u rATlNT. MCRr. rflOTFrN" THAN THEY REALLY tfEEO TO . 

P: ^uKstsiin'* 

I: VFAH. THAT THE** DO v or T1IIXK TlAT**? t t/r TUIKK THAT M S NECFSSARV oft IT"? -tt:ST 
THF Mb'** IT IS OR. . . 

*r: I think that's Jurt the «av it Is. [ Jon*t Chink anv t che rtt'cr.ice Atferidi 

rives It nuch thoocsht. 
I: V FAH, PEOPLE FAT A LOTTA ^FAT A.^D STITF. 
F; Tk ev aren*t rcjilv to^ concerned about it* 

I: V E.\H. IT ALSO *AID I J T'lF ? r L?* THAT AH, OUT OF B.'rRY WR PWXD* OF ?A)D, 
PTXD <*OFS TttO Tt'E OR3A^. RFMEWS "*UE2J TT SAID THAT* 

R: v eah* uh huh. 
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I: W WPCLD v 0l" FK°LAIN T^T? . 

V: Oh. it's like when %vu co over to the POTO or whatever U is, >*r,ib nch .ind a 

locta ^uvs'U *et In there and thov'll <to up ta the salad bar -ind scoop up a 

# 

bunch of sitxii'f .ind then thov'll *lt -iown an-l thvv'ii, n.ih, ! *n uot hunurv. Aim 

thev'H ^u*t valfc no and vhijvk it. 
I: THAT KHERF v OU RAT? 
D : v eah. 

i: TEur's v*irar i fat too. no vmr thisk rpi^ir no that .\r hos/ 

P.: Ah* trt a certain extent, nrrb.ibJv. 

I : PIT, MAY Br SOT AS H"D<? 

T think college cafe;erin« ar* pretty wasteful compared to... 

I; WHAT jABOUT W TUF FILM WHEKE IT SKPWfD AU, THE SC£N\ IN* THE RESTAURANT* RFflFMEES 
ALL THOSF »F,0»LE? 

2; v eah» I worUd In a restvmrant * 

I: V EAE», KHA1 DO VOT Tfll.VK AB'H'T ALL THAT FOOD T»!E V SilOWZD? WELL, VOCVE SEEN* IT- 
Ah, I don't know, it ao**s kliiJ«i rcallv stupid t*> T>e like sor* zuv'll 50 out ,wd 

<tnfjiH l ntV^ ftooj .?toiV, von Un^w or his vlroMi TJor i nice 3 conk 

and lohst-er and th*n siw'H h,ivo a pn^t of the lobster a coupk 1 Mtos **t" 

sceak and vou f U ask hi?r tr she's ,-.J s^ veah, cjko it .wmv* Yeili. 

It'? Just wasteful. They're thrcvln* ivd" rionev. 

I: «0 vO'J THINK TiiAT"<i PRFT7Y COMMON? 

Oh veih, I 0 Jotta w*ist**d food, vonh.. 

T: ALSO IN THE FILM IT ?AID TP AT THE UN17FD STATES ONLY tlAS ABOUT SIX TftfEST OF 
T'lE VOBUTS POPULATION, VET WE USE UP ABOUT HALF OF TJtF '• a 0KLD"5 KE30URCUS - SO* 
OF THE WORLD" 5 RESOURCES. UM* DO YOV THE FILM WAS CRITICIZING AXFitTCA£S 

*0fr BEING FKTEAVAGAtfT OR *0R HAVING A tUW STANDARD OF LEVIKG? 

Ft: I think it was, to an extent it was trvlnj? to Dolnt out to -Wi ic-iiu just now 
?mcii thev ar* vastly and vslne, And t»*ic ah. if they cwinnvJ to closure 
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R; resources at the rate thev arc tint we're £onna be eventual}? forced to slow dovn. 

Is SO YOU THI3K WE"RF EXTRAVAfiAST? 

R: Oh yeah, definitely. 

I; HOW DO YOU THINK PEOPLE JUSTIFY THAT? AS FAR AS USI.W ' T A.MOUNT. . . <i 

R: The American Way. Go out >md rrvik<r a buck and then turn ;irob J and spend it -is 

fasc as voii iaake it. 

I: SFFMED IX THE FIL^ THAT IT PORTRAYED 'AttER r tA!fS AS OVER EATERS . LIKE THE SCE^E 
IN THE PFPTAUJUNT ACAIX. BUT THES WHFN iT SHOWED THE PEOPLE TtfAT WERE STARVING* 
IT ^FEMEI^ LIKE THEY TOlE JUST IS THE THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES, YOU fUfflH. LIKE AFRICA 

os sowrrtACE. um, put it also sajd utep that there were people starvwg right 

FFPF IK THIS COUWTRV. DO YOU SEE THAT AS A PROBLEM Itf THIS COUNTRY* ACTUAL 

^artatio:;. 

R: I've never reallv civ actual oeapls starving. I imagine that in certain Darts 

to An extent there Is, bu:. I don't think It's near as vldesore.icZ 33 I: siould 

be Uke o*">r In sona of the underdeveloped third world centric*. 
Is YEAH. WHERE DO YOU 7IIIJTK PEOPLE HERE FOR INSTANCE, MIGHT BE STARVING? 
3s Oh* aavbe ah. sons oeoole tn the slitns sax-be or ah. 
Is LIK* IS BK ClTIES> 

R: L'H huh. Harlem or s»neln T or ot.lcr People th.it aren't taken car* of 

bv social security andet^cce-a. 
I: £0 vol) THISK Wfl* T;*FV"p E STARVING? 
R: Thev could*oe. 

Is 30 vni- fVFR READ APOilT T!lYT IX V.lZ F.^ERS? 

Rs EvOtv once la a while yeah. -- T ou sec a f^w cases, ttot widespread* ttwu^h. 
I; VHAH, SO IT DOEW? ^EEM AS DAD AS IS THOSE MtUi. COUNTRIES, 
Rs So, 

Is 00 vot TfllKK THAT THERF"^ ASTr f "AY IlFAT ALL PEOPLE la THE VfPU) CAS* 3E FID * AU> 
KEPT FPO** cTA^VIVC. 

R; veah, v*sah. 

1; HOW DO YOU THINK? 
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Ah, v*'<J have to eo Into those (vineries inJ fn? to holp then to *Iev«*toi> choir 
otfn agriculture si'ston and "*Oii knrtf* slvv thor* tho kncvlodvw and the t<*ot^ to 
nroducc rraln *m<2 focd off their own land ind* Plus usin' our resources* rerc 
of f .iM iuvbe von know* shlPPlit' out ^r\- of our ejects *F.iIu cwry 

once It) .1 vhl lo. 

I : YEAH, W SHIP OtT T»?F CPM?: L\VTEAt> OF I'SJXC IT TO? THESE OTHER Ok? 

know, like f or, what'd tliwv *;t.? Thov ^.avc .i» how nuHi? U\* hrtTC plontV of, 

thoro*^ j lotta crrtiJit* land th^u th?v arvn'c uftit* to tho foil patcntial as chev 

told us in *tv vnviroitrwntal *ii*nOo clafif. 
I: "All, SO VOl" TJfAT CftA 3F USED ^ORE WISELY? 

R: v oah* that coiild^ yeah thov. one prof told us that thev rould double tho y'eld 

without* off tho twin' l.uuls without detrimental ot'feots to it! y 
It "*\\**, T'iF v lFl/i MAK V * . * 

Yvali. veil, shi»v said thov con Id iotible tho stuck in.: jiv.i vhU'h Is t!iu vnumt 

o^ >.-jttlc nor vr<*. th** tvf*r:i<>. *?oro orris .if* overgrazed, but th**e's 

others th.tt arc roollv underorosed. * 
I: SO VOL' THTXF S>"E COULD'HHI.? By . 
R: Using aoro of our natural srafctn** Ivids* 
It XSD B v HEL*ISG DEVELOP THF1R oWS: 

?: Risht. 

I: $f '^K YCi? SAY i:K f "*U" MFAiJT f 

*s fnlted Vac<?5. 

I: <0 T»E fl^VEWEKT OR? 

R: "eih. 

T: DI UYATF PFOPLI nR C^P^RATIfttS, Otf: 
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XI '11 pig* .1 

R: Ah* l r <l 4 T>roVrt>Iv the <toverni5cnt I'd. private tzooor.1? U>ns -Jiuttd probably net 
Involved coo ff ttav vdntcd. bttt I (Jon'c chin'" thev'd sec r=uch profit In It, 

is no*r. rj, do vol thuk w£rf dois" that sos? 

ft: Llttl*, ***a« Corns ami stuft cOes out .intj trtcs to do <jh.ic t^rfv <ma. if each 

individual too* nukes i little M t of cifort to .tU. vnu knowr tf.it vhac hc r di*:t 

he's huoitrv and not co throw crt.\v the stuff v<m hiow. 

If FIGHT, SO ^:0T WASTING, ME" SI ALP./ (T0J3KA HFU>, 

S; Richer we could conserve. 

■ i: v£AH. SO YOL" T!USK IS A WAV THAT '»*£ SllOILD TAKE fHE RESPONSIBILITY OR Al 
LFAST PAST nr IT TO SIF Ti'AT'THFSE FWLE ARE FED. 

r 

st: I'd think veah. itunser's a pretty sortrv situaclon, 
I: YEAH. WELL, 

xm* of mrsvtEtj. 
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t: WHY DON'T KB TALK ABOUT THAT FILM A LITTLE &*?? DO YOU HAVE ANY GENERAL 
IMPRESSIONS? 

Ri Takin* a foods and nutritions class so. uw, he went ovet a tot of this, it's 
lust* uou know* we don't need chat moth protein and it docs est wasted. You 

know, yout bodv onlv takes a tcrtain amount and then the rest is just turned 

into fat* 

I: V EAH> I THINK THEY SAID AM, THAT THAT IN THIS COUNTRY WE EAT OtfER HALF OP THE 
PROTF.IS. I MEAN, WE EAT TWICE AS MtO PROTEIN AS ME REALLY MEED* 

R: Twice as much as we need, veah. 

Is DO YOU THINK PEOPLE, DO PEOPLE IN" GENERAL THINK THAT"S NECESSARY? 

R; Think that's necessary? 

I; VEAH, DO WE THINK WE tfEED THAT* IS THAT «HY WE EAT THAT MUCH? 

Hi Yeah, it's vou know, kinda uo&uc In America, it's, you know, you have to have 

vout neat, vour Vegetables, Vour potatoes and ftMt and staff and every meal* 



U SO WE THINK WE SEED THAT MUCH? 

R- Yeah, we think we need meat every neali and we don't. 

Ti IT ALSO SAID IN THE FILM THAT AH r THE UNITED STATES HAS ONLY SOMETHING LIKE 
S% OF THE tt>RLD"S POPULATION YET USE LIKE AH, HALF 

P: Half the food, of th« resjurces 

U HALF OF THE RESOURCES, vEAtL DO YOU THINK THE TlVi WAS CRITICIZING THIS 
COUNTRY FOR BE IN(T TOO EXTRAVAGANT OR 

Not criticizing it. Just Pointing It oat* 

li AKD THAT MAVBE HE HAVE A HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING? JffAL HIGH STANDARD OF LlVtttt 
SERE? COMPARED TO OTHER PLACES* 

Ri Yeah. It mijtht not necessatlly be hish standard I tieau, cause like Sweden 

could lust as hli?h standard except ve're roore wasteful. 
Is SO YOU TimK WE-&E EXTRAVAGANT? AXD WASTEFUL? 
Ri Yeah. 

I: WHAT OTHER WAYS DO *CU THLN*K PEOPLE IN THIS COUNTRY ARE ARE EXTRAVAGANT? 
BESIDES IN EATIN'G* 




R: Extravagant? 

U DO YOU JOfOW WHAT THAT MEANS? 

R: Not reallv! 

T: OH, JUST VE HAVE A LOT* 

Just Had of think of ourselves? 

KELL* v EAH t WASTEFUL IS PART OF BEIKC EXTRAVAGANT TOO* JUST THAT AH, 
R* Do uhat we want to? 

is WELL JUST THAT WE"RE USED TO HAVING A LOT OF EVERYTHING THAT WE REALLY 
LIKE TO HAVE LOTS OF SICE THTNGS AND EVERYTHING* 

R: Yeah, cause like, we're kiad of like we're used t*> £ettinR our **av and stuff* 
Like we Jon't like to stand in lines, we don't like to wait, we doa't like to 

you know, like to boss other people around and get our thinRs done* 

T: yEAH* IT ALSO SAID IN THE riLM THAT OUT OF EVERY FOUR POUNDS OF FOOD THAT 
OSE POUND GOES INTO THE GARBAGE* HOW WOULD YOU EXPLAIN THAT? WHY DO YOU 
THUTC WE DO THAT? DO YOU REMEMBER WHES 1HEY SAID TffAT? 

ft* Yeah* Why we do that? 

I: YEAH* 1EMEM3ER LIKE THEY SHOWED A SCENE IN A RESTAURANT WHERE PEOPLE fi'ERE 
FATDJG AKP WHEN THEv UFttF FINISHED THEY WERE TAKIKG THE PLATES AWAY AMD THERE 
WAS STILL FOOD* 

R; Yeah, tie juft, huy more than we can eat* Just take more than ve can eat, 
I: DO YOU SEE *EOPLE DO THAT? 

Uh huh* in the dons especially* 
I: veah, DO YOU "HIttK PEOPLE IS GENERAL DO THAT? OR JUST WHEN THEY EAT OUT? 
R; It reallv denends on how thev were ftrovn uo* Lot!a fteople, like I was Rrowin'up 

I'd feel KuiltY if I didn't eat everything on civ plate* 

I* YEAH* DO YOU THINK OTHER PEOPLE GROW UP KITH THOSE SAJiE IDEAa i I VONDER WHv 

WHEN THEY GET HERE ALL OF A SUDDEN THEY "RE WASTING LIKE YOU *AtP, LS THE DORMS 
" THEY WASTE FOOD* 

R: Lotta t>eoi>le still don't in the doms, you know* They stili have that in em* 

lotta ay friends are like that too. 

I: YEAH* SO IT"S LIKE A QUARTER OF THE FOOD IS WASTED* DO YOU THIKK Tl!AT M S PRETTY 
AVERAGE FOR THE WHOLE COUNTRY OR JUST* LIKE THEY SHOWED IN A RESTAURANT AND YOU"F 
TA*.KIM ABOUT IN THE DORM - DO YOU THINK THAT AT HONF* PEOPLE DO THAT TOO? 
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r: Vot at all* 

I; MAYBE NOT CrfERE YOU' 1 RE FROM. OR NOT AT YOHft HOMEi BUT DO YOU THINK PEOPLE 

IS GENERAL? 

R: Yeah* yeah. 

Is W DO YOU THINK THEY DO IT 1HERE? 

R: Cause a lotta tines they'll, you know* they'll tutrck about sjvin' It, they'll 
say, "okay, «e have left overs tonifiht* let's reheat em uo toaortou," But then 
tomorrow nlijht something comes 1*0 and then the leftovers stay in the fridge so 

It's later thev end ui> throwing the leftovers out. 

is YEAH* SO THAT"S PRETTY COMMON PROBLEM HUH? IT SEEMS THAT IN THE FILM IT 

PORTRAYED AMERICANS AS BEING 0VEREA7ERS, LIKE AGAIN, IS THAT RESTAURANT SCEEE 
IT SHOWED THESE PEOPLE* THEY WERE JUST EATING AND EATING. AND AH, BUT YET 
WHEN IT SHOWED THE PEOPLE WERE STARVING IT SEEMED THAT THEY WERE IH THIRD 
W>fcLD COUNTRIES - LIKE AFRICA OR SOMEPLACE LIKE THAT, AND THEN IT SAID THAT 
THERE WERE PEOPLE THAT WERE STARVING SIGHT HERE IN THIS COUNTRY. L*M, DO YCU 
THINK THAT STARVATION IS A BIG PROBLEM HERE? 

R: In Araertc.i? 

Is YEAH. 

R: I know It's a problem In son? place* but. 
I: LIKE WHERE? 

Like In sav, Khettosi or sonethiu^ Bat,, you know* they're just Hnda pushed 

aside and nobody really wants to listen to their problems and ^hey don't have 

much voice so unless someone else &ets out there and vou knoa, points out to the 

world that they're starvtnc vou know* ue're never flonna know. 
I: v EAHi W MITXI THE PEOPLE, IN THIS COUNTRY? 
ft: Y4*h» 

I: SO VOU SEE THAT AS A BtC P?.OBLEM. 

R: Starvation here? 

I: HERE* YEAH. 

R: Hot ms a t>i* problem. 

E: YEAH * BUT STILL A PROBLEM. 




Rs Yeah* 

Ii 10 vou HEAR ABOUT THAT A LOT? LIKE IS THE tiEWSPAPERS CE OP TV OR ANYTHING? 



Is DO YOU THINK ?EOFLE ARE AWARE OF THAT REALLY? t>0 YOU THIJIK THaT*'S AS BIG 
A PROBLEM HERE AS IT IS IN OTHER COUNTRIES? 

Rt Ho* I think it's here lust taore of a maltrition* vou know. 

Is MALNUTRITION? 

R: Yeah* It's not reallY * starving* 

Is ?0 IT"? A DIFFERENT KIND OF PROBLEM ™AH fr IP IN OTHER OCUNTRIE-S? 
R; Yeah* 

Is SO THEIR PROBLEM IS WORSE? UN* DO YOU THIHK IT"S POSSIBLE FOR ALL THE PEOPlE 
IN THE WORLD TO Zl FED? 

Rs Definitely. 

It HOV? 

Rs Well* like, you know, I always dear about them* the Sovetrment Piivin* 
farmers not tc nr&t food and to throv It a«jy or do swnethi'rtt you fcnow* 
That's *ust crazy* 

Is YEAH* THAT' 1 S WASTEFUL* DO YOU THIJJK THAT THIS COUNTRY AS A COUmY SHOULD 
TAKE SOME RESPONSIBILITY IN* MAKISC S'JRE THAT PEOPLE ARE FED? 

Rs We've already ttvled in sosie orotraras* But it's basically the Poverninent , you 

know* Ko matter how n?ich the pco&le want it* Govetr*tient just can't *o tossins 

nonev around I lice that* 
Ii ElfiHT* WHAT DO v 0 U MEAN, WHAT PROGRAMS HAVE WE ,,* 

Rs Us, the Peace Corns in a way, kind of help* don't they? And unu there's thoff* 

a lot of religious groups you known have those feed * month* a child for a 

month* And* * * 
I; RIGHT. DO YOU THINK THAT"S HELPING AT ALL? 
Yeah » it helps* 

1: IS IT HELPING EXGCCH. THOUGH? DO VOL' TJJItfK IT"S OUR RESPONSIBILITY? AS A COUNTRY 



R; Ko* 
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Rs "It's not lust America's responsibility* it's kind of everybody's responsiblllt 

but you know* we're oart of everybody so yeah, it's our responsibility coo, 

EVERYBODY that has food, IT"S their responsibility to make sure that people 
vm pon have food get fed? 

*.s v eah, but the way ve operate riftht new, 1, you knew, it's, vou know, we can't 
do that* 

Is V ~AH, WHAT Dft vou ^AK, YOU ^EAfl, GOVSRffllECT OR? 
Rs Yeah, 

Is F0l T J>0 TKEV STOP FOOD FROM PFTTlNfi TO THOSE PEOPLE? 

if 

R* Well, If thev want it, vou know./thev cive then* food thev want sonetblnR 

in return* Thev just* don't want to just stive them food* 
Is ASD THFy"RE mot fiOlKfi TO GET THAT FROM THOSE PEOPLE? 
P.s veah, thftY don't have anything to give really* 

Is YEAH, WHAT ABOUT THEIR GOVERNMENTS IS THOSE COUXTRI&S? DO YOU THINK THEY M RE 
DOlMft AJJvTHIKC? OR VHAT DO YOU THMC THE* CAN DO? 

!U I don't know, orobably depends on the country* you know* Some starving 

countries are j y st f-onna Unore the starvation and try and be industrialists* 

first* And then worrv about the neople* And some are tcyln* to worry about 

the peonle first* 
It AKD WHAT DO THEV DO? 
R: What do thev do? 

I. V EAH. THE fiOV r RSMENT' 1 S OVER THERE* 

R. Thev would probablv lust get out there and start like anti-cultural programs 

and things* 
It DO YOU TH1SK THEY CAN' AFFORD THAT? 
Rs Thev would 3et help froo sone countries, yeah* 
Is SO SITKFP* WAY, PEOFLE ARE GONNA HAVE TO (garble) 
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K; Thev can {garble 1 * hat* vou know, it's* I don't know if we're gonna help them* 

it depends »»* 
It DO ^OU THINK WE SHOULD THOUGH? 
Rt Yeah, 

T; TT DE^FJCDS OS KHAT? 

R; The relationship between the two countries, you knou* If America sees them 
as "enemies" or "allies". 

u pere there axv other impressions had ABotrr the rruf? anything efse 

THAT STUCK OUT ™ YOUR MUffl? 
Rs v eah, beef in a waste, (laughter) 
li HOV SO? 

P.: Chicken much better* ao» it's alright but it's like, I don't know, four 
oounds of Brain to ^take one pound of meat and then 15 pounds of grain ^to 

make one nounri of beef. That blew me auay, 

Ij'^EMBER KHAT THEV SAID, THAT iS POUNDS OF GKAIM COULD CO TO FEED ONE OF THOSE 
LITTLE KIDS FOR A MONTH* 

Yeah, 

Is itfAT DID v OU THISK ABOUT THAT? 

Rs I don't know. I thlnK 33 a diet it would set pretty borlnfl but* h<*'s living* 

Is IS THERE AKYTHIKC ELSE 1^ THERE? HOW DID YOU FEEL «HEX THEY SHOt.'ED THE LITTLE 
F.I D ft THAT f£AD DIED? 

R: I uas Just wondering kind of* how those stays who were burvinft them* if thev 
were reallv starving* too, you know. And then they're aakln' en *io hard labor 
like that* 

Is WHAT DO VOU THISK THEIR REASOH WAS FOR THEM SHOWING THAT IS THE FILM? 

R: Just :o paint out chat children actually do die* that they're not always, you 

know* vou always see then fust there uJth t'i* sad eyes and starving. 
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Is SO THAT HAD AN IMPACT ON VOU? HOtf DO *0U THttfC OTHER PEOPLE IN THE CLASS FEtT 
ABOUT THAT OR MAS THERE AMY VA V TO KNOW? WAS THERE AJJY REACTION WHEN THEY 
WL?E SHOWING JOME OF THOSE SCF.NE5? 

Us I never i$Gt co Pay any attention* 

I: IS THERE AtiYTHIKG ELSE IS THE FILM THAT LEFT AH IMPRESSION" OR . * * 

Rs Oh* when the *uv dunned his cigarette butt on the seat* That really $ot to net 

Is DO YOU EVER SEE PEOPLE DO THAT? 

Rs v en h+ that's lust firosa. 

I: THAT BOTHERED v OU? 

Rs Yes, 

Is WHv? 

Rs ***tust mittin* cUaretto butts on food* it's just*** 

l: *00D POOD ^ 

Rs *"eah* 

I: IS THERE ANYTHING ELSE THAT, ANY OTHEH LMPRESSION5 OR ANYTHING, COMMENTS ON 
T^F ^ILM? WHAT t)0 *OU THINK THE MESSAGE OF IT WAS OR MAS THERE A MESSAGE? 

Rs Kinda, just, v hat ve were saVin** tte're wasteful and realty don't need 

all the food that take. 
I: *FAli* DID THEY OF*FP AS* SOLUTIONS OR DO YOU THINK THE** LEFT THAT UP TO YOU? 
Rs ViOt they left it un to us* 
Is YEAH* 

F.ttD OF INTERVIEW* 
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The world as of now produces enough food to feed the entire 
world population yet the distribution of this food Is unequal* 
Americans are the biggest concern of this unequal distribution* 
their attitudes must be changed In order to equal out the dlstrlbutl 
The second major factor* possible tied with America as a first 
factor* Is the governments of the world* They need to cooperate 
more In order to feed the starving peoples* 

To make one pound of poultry It takes 3 pounds of grain* It 
requires 15 pounds of grain to produce one pound of lean tender 
marble fat beef* These same 15 pounds of grain could support a 
starving child for one month* Much of the grain produced Is not 
ever used; but rather the farmers are given money to not plant or 
to burn their production* This Is slmly a waste of good food* 
America wastes one pound of food for every four pounds taken and 
America alone {6% of the worlds population) use up half of the 
worlds resources* 

America obviously has lifestyle or attitude problems concerlng 
food and Its wastage* Some say we have a high standard of living 
and that must be the cause of our acceptance to wastage* Sweden 
has a high standard of living* possibly higher than Americas* do 
they waste food In the manner that Americans do? No* A lot of 
social and busness activities In America center around food* This 
could be the cause of our wastefullness* Commercials stress quanlty 
*2 1/2 02 more 11 * "bigger and better" Instead of quality* The food 
distribution In America Is not even equal but the newspapers and 
televisions never Inform the public of this* Its hard for amerlcans 
to understand what starvation really Is* In the film F o od for a 
small planet a scence shows lots of starving children locking out 
with big sad hopeless eyes* Everybocty has seen this before and 
respond with an appropriate "ohhh* how awful* But the next scene 
shows death* Men burlng the dead children* 
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I; WELL, LET'S TALK ABOUT THE Fit if A LITTLE BIT* UM> ONF THING IN THE FILM * 
HOW'D YOU LIKE IT? 

R: It was very interesting* It uas* 

I: YOU LEARH SOMETHIKG FROM IT? 

R: Yeah* 

I: tm, OSE THIKC THAT THEY SAIO WAS THAT AMERICANS WILL EAT 50? MORE PROTEIN 
TlIAN WHAT WE NEED. OR EAT TWICE AS itUCH PROTEIJi THAK WHAT WE NEED* DO YOU 
THINK THAT WE EAT THAT BECAUSE WE THINK "E NEED IT, OR WHY DO YOU THINK 
WE EAT SO MUCH PROTEIN? YOU KKOtf* EATIW1 SO MUCH HEAT* DID YOU PICK THAT 
U!> WHEN THEY WE TALKING ABOUT THE UH, WHEN THEY WERE SHOWING THEM THE 
RESTAURANT EATIJIC "MEAT* * * 

R: EatinR all that meat*** 

I; UH HUH, AND THAT'S ONE KAY OF GETTING PROIEIN AND ALL THAT AMD THEY SAY OTHER 
WS WE EAT WE GET - WE'RE EATIHG TWICE AS MUCH PROTEIN AS WE ACTUALLY NEED* 

Rz You knov* basically uh*t it i£ you fcnov, like people say cat stuff and they 
vatic to eat steak* Most people you know, lijteo to eat neat you know, ii*c 
everybody else eats steaks and I vant to eat steak so they f*wtl that &tcak 

©ore expensive - people want to cat the expensive stuff, basically* 

Is SO VOU THINK THAT AMERICANS EAT MORE PROTEItf CAUSE THEY LIKE TO EAT THE 
MORE EXPENSIVE STUFF? 

R; Yeah, baSicnllv* 

It LIKE* tf> YOU? 

Ft £h, Z like steak a lot * it's pore neat, you knav* I lift* to cat expensive 

foou, but I eat you know, that's uhat i*v Bother buy**,BWMt. 

Is WELL, THAT'S TRUE* UM S DO YOU THINK THAT WE THKIK ABOUT IT - ABOUT ZATIKti TOO 
MUCH 'ROTEllI OR***? 

R; We think about it, but at the tisc you «±atin* you know, that's all you think 

about' aettin' full* really* tasicallY* 

t; tm, ANOTHER THING, THAT FOR ONE POUNO OF FOOD IN FOUR THAT WE PRODUCE HERE* 
'I>ES IN THE GARBAGE CAN. HOW DO YOU EXPLAIN THIS WASTE! I MEAN* THAT'S ( 
A LOT 07 FOOD. 

R: I know, people try to eat -i little too nuch* that's vhac ic is; or there's 
so such and don't eat it all* then he just thro'*r it swv* basically* 
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Ri But It's oeople who bad outa shape* Like they shoved little kids, you know, 

vXth all we waste* could be tjoiti' eo the* or sosiethiV like that, 
I: SO WHY DO WE THROW SO MUCH AWAY? 
R: I don't know, 

is I MEAN, HOW IS IT THAT, IS IT LIKE AH, WE'RE FIXIN' ALL THIS POOD AND THEN 
**OH «E DON'T SEED THIS" SO WE JUST THROW IT AWAY* OR, DO YCU THINK CE'RE 
TOTALLY AWARE OF IT OS WHAT ARE SOME OF THE WAYS THAT WE ttASTE THIS POUND OF 
FOOD? DO YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT 1 MEAN? 

R: No, I sure don*tt * 

Is UM, WELL OSE THING THAT THEY SHOWED ALSO IK THE FILM, WHEW THEY WERE EATING 
LN THE RESTAURAKT,,,AND THE WAITER WOULD CLEAR AWAY T1CE FOOD, AND THERE WOULD 
BE AtOTTA FOOD LEFT OH THE *LATE- AND SO THAF'S ONE WAY* BUT THAT CAS M T BE 
ALL BECAUSE MAYBE MOT EVERYFODY"S EATtttt OUT IN RESTAURANTS - WHAT ARE SOME 
OTHER WAYS THAT WE'FE, CAN YOU THItfK OF, THAT WE** RE WASTING FOOD? DO YOU 
TIUNG IT*S TRUE? 

R: Yeah, we're wasting a lot of food, yeah, a tot of foodt Say, If you order 
something, you drop your plat*, that's fool waste. Food that you cook and 
vou don't realiy want to eat* yon wastin* xti you know, caybe cook In* too 
such* And vou know, you doa't want to refrigerate It, so you Just throw it 
away,- 

Is DO YOU T^ItfC A LOT OF PEOPLE DO THAT IN THEIR HCUES? HOW BOUT HE3E AT SCHOOL? 
Rs Lotta* like* I ain't try in* to taik about the cafeteria food, but p^oPH* you 
know, a lotta People* vou know, set so auch stuff, yv»u *tnov, *aH, 1 like this" 
and don't like It, you knew, and they Just waste or Just »ick in their food 

you know, and just ieavu It there, A lotta people doln* it, 

U v EAH t SO THAT'S MOTHER WAY, UM, HOW BOLT tS YOUR HOME, DO YCL' PO THAT DO 
V 0U THtttt SOMETIMES, JUST SVt,-? 

R: Sosetice, I waste food sntocirre, I think Vn real Uuncty but I*a not really 
as hungry as I think and I Just won't oat the rest of ic* Just throw it away. 
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R: DO YOU THIVK WE SHOULD BECOME IWRE GOSSCIOtiS OF THIS? 

It' Veah* Yeah, cou£e cher«*5 aloe**..! people vho's sc.irvln* chac you knov, the 



food you vasce» choy can use ic* vou know. Sono people really need ch.ic food. 

Is SO, HOV, WHAT DO YOU THI^K WOULD BE OSE 'AY OF, OR JUST BY SOT THROKISC IT AWAY? 
I H5tt\ HOW, HOW UM, WOULD OUR SOT WASTlXfi THE FOOD HELP THEM? YOU KJfOf, MUT 
ARS SOME OF THE THtKGS THAT WE COULD DO? 

Rs EasicaLly* you knov* you Vnow, Jusc cook enough Jusc you knov, for the faclly 



be just ch* rlshc rorounc you knov, co get full And jusc, you know, jusc che 



rU!*c atcounc, you knov, and chc food you don'c oac jusc puc 1c up* you knoa. 



refr£ccracc 1c and jusc vara It bnck up you knov, no need of aa&cinft all ch^£ 



food* 

Is AVD SO, ALSO STOP F^OM BUY** ; SO MUCH, DO YOU THINK TIIAT WOULD HELP IF WE 
Diomr BUY SO MtfH? 

R: Yeah* or you knot/, ch.ic' a re.illv wfoac it is, Loct.i people Jusc keep over- 



stockin* you knov, cookin* anc you know, jusc noc eacin* 1c all you knov. 



wanna cry soaechin* jls« you knov, sorie people Jusc waste food so cuch* chough* 

Is HOW ECUT THE PART AH, WE PRODUCE 6£ OF THE WORLD"S PRODUCE t A#0 YET WE CONSUME 
50:? OF THE WORLITS PRODUCTION, YOU KtfOW, SO WE"RE ONLY PRODUCING THE SMALL 
AMOUNT, YOU KNOW, WE"RE DO INC Oil. SOW WAIT, I COT THIS KRCWG, «E HAVE 62 
OF THE WORLO"S POPULATION* AND YET WE" RE CONSUMING 50JS OF TU£ WOKLD^S RESOURCES* 
IS THIS, ARE WE BEING TOO EXTRAVAGANT 7 OR IS THAT SAYING SOHETHIN'C vOOD FOR 
OUR STANDARD OF LIVING? 

R; Veil, you said chat, llko we $% 0 f tho population buc 

Is BUT, HF*R£ USING SOX OF THE «"S RESOURCES. 

P.s ?ood, ar.d all chat you calkin* bouc? Resources* You said, ljo ustn* all cho 



resources? 

Is YF>H, 501 OF THE WORLDS RESOURCES* SEE WE GET i^LF OF IT EVEJi THOUGH WE ONLY 
HA1T£ 6Z OF THE PEOPLE HERE- IS THAT SOMETHING GOOD BECAUSE '**E HAVE SUCH A 
GOOD STANDARD OF 1JVINC OR DO YOU THIHK THAT**S BECAUSE A LITTIE BIT TOO 

EXTRAVAGANT? 

Rt .bad, chac's a hard question. 
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I: YLAH, NONE OF THESE OUESTIONS ARE PARTICULARLY EASY. I THOUGHT THE FUJI WAS 
PRETTY. ♦ .HEAVY* 

R: Could s:*v the question again? 

t: UH HL'i!, WE HAVE 6X OF THE WORLD'S POPULATION* IN THIS COUNTRY, THIS 62 IS 

usisrc ur so: of the world"s resources, that's mostly in food asd that"s also 

IN ANYTHING THAT WE BUY* YOU KNOW, IN AlTY OF THE LUMBER AND EVERYTHING TltAT 
THE WRLD HAS, WE 11 RE USING-UP HALF, 

Ri That's really people trying to be you know* ^quality, you know, trvim* to get 
up the best of everything you know. That's really what It is* trying to get 

the best of everything - you want hiF-h living you know, that's whut ic Is* 

Is SO THAf'S PRETTY MUCH JUST OUR HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING. DO YOU THINK THAT'*S 
GOOD OR... OR BAD ^„0R OKAY? 

R: It*s okay* in different ways, you know* It's okay if you know, you settle*-' 
this* you know* you takin' care of stuff, but it's not alright if you gonna 

get it and you know, abuse it* you know. That's what it is. 

Is HOW SOUT THOSE WHO ABUSE IT? LIKE EARLIER WE TALKED A3G"JT PEOPLE WASTING 
SO MUCH SO*., 

R: It don't make no sense to get somethin' If you gonna abuse it. It just don't 
Tanke no sense. People abusin'r that one type people you just don*t caret you 
know, M hev this nine* so I ean do what I want* you knou, that's how thev feel, 

that's the kinda attitude they probably have* 

It SO WHAT DO THINK - SHOULD WE TAKE SOHE MORE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOME OF OUR 
EXTRAVAGANCE AND LOOK OUT FOR THE OTHER GUY, DO \W THINK? 

R; vou krtow* what it is* oh« you finish* you finish, 

I: OH t I WAS JUST COKNA SAY OR IS IT OKAY FOR US To KEE? OX COIN" LIKE WE ARE? 
Rs No, there have to be some chan&e you know* Sonebody has to sive in vou know* 

Has to be sorce changes about it* cause you know like yon savin*, ail these 

people dyin' o* starvation, you know* chat should tell you soaethin*. Should 

tell you sonethtn* so that we have to change soraetl:ln< vou know* benefit evervbod 
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I; SO WE SHOULD* 
R: Yeah* we should* 

Is SO WHAT DO YOU THAT INCLUDES DOING? 

R: Cuccln' down on a lot o* chinftsu you kaow. Cuccln' down you knov ah* like 

you say. ah* this foully has so ouch* you know, for their faaily, you know, 

not less, you know* but enots&h you know, chat everybody be air!, vou know, 
you know, s^t and everything You know, don't give rnore* so raueh taore Chan 

vou give chis ocher faailY* you know* lusc enough for everybody, you know, 

live real nice and scuff, you know* Really, 

It HOW EOUT THE O^E COY THAT SAYS HE #>RKS HARDER THOCGHJKD DESERVES MORE* 
WHAT DO VOU THIXK ABOUT THAT? 

Rs Yeah. 

Is TKAT-S ANOTHER PROBLEM* Utmftbccr) KOT A LOTTA EASY ANSWERS ARE THERE? 
R; Nah. 

19 UM, DO YOU THIXK *TS STIU C A1R IF SOMEBODY WORKS HARDER TO GET MORE AMD 
BE ABLE* YOU t&W IF A MAN FIGURES WELL HE EARNS S8O*D0O Till? YEAR AND 
IF HE MASTS TO SPEND IT ALL <W FOOD OR SOMETHING THAT HE DOESN'T NECESSARILY 
NEED AMI THROW AWAY HALF OF IT, IS THAT OKAY OR SHOULD HE TAKE A LITTLE 
imt RESPONSIBLITY -* 

R; He should take a tittle *ore r^spnaaibilicv for everybody. If he have n 
* 

anV conscience, mosr likely he would* 

I: LIKE IF HE S/JM A FILM LIKE THIS, (lnu^hCer) DO YOU THINK YOU'LL CHANGE SOME 
OF YOUR HABITS? 

R: Really* 

I: WHAT MOULD YOU DO IF YOU HAD TO SEE THAT FILM EVERY NIGHT 3EFORE DIXKER? 

R: If I had Co sec that* probably you know, would pet Jusc enough for toe to full 

on - wasce nochin* * 

I: A LOT OF, MOST OF THE FILM WlO THET'RE TALKING ABOUT STARVATION, THEY TELL I y 
YOU ABOUT THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES* YOU KNOW, THE POOR COUNTRIES, LIKE INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, «M, AND THEN TOWARDS THE END THEY SAY THAT THERE "S ALSO 
STARVATION IN AMERICA* UM, DO VOU THINK THAT'S TRUE? 
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R: Oh, there's people starvin* everywhere* 
I; THEY* f RE HERE TOO? 

Rt Ic may not be thac chey starvin' by food* buc some* starvin ' you can'c really 

just say by food* you know, you could be scarvin'you know* taoney problems* 

you know* I feel that's scarvin'* you know* like thac. 
It OH YEAH, LIKE WHAT ELSE DO *0U HEAH? 

R* You know* like vou don't necessarily have co be sc.irvin' in food, you cm 
be scarvin* you know, economically, you knowr money problem or jtcu know, 
chere different ways. You don'c necessarily have co say* oh. he's Acarvin' 
foodwise - some people who, you know* see full neal everyday* but you know 

chey still you know* bar* Jhape, you know. Jusc enough to survive by* you kraw. 

I; RICHT, LIKE THEY 1 ' RE SPENDING ALL THEIR MOSCEY ON FOOD AITO THEY DOJT'T HAVE 
ASV MOSCEY LEFT FOR ASYTHI^G ELSE. 

El: Yenh* eiaybe sorce* sonebody might have cloches - warm jackets - you know... 

I; WHY CO VOU THI5TC TltAF'S A PROBLEM HERE? 

R: Huh? 

I; WHY DO YOU THIMt WE HAVE THAT PROBLEM HERE, I HEAH THIS tS A CAPITALISTIC 
SOCIETY - AJ^BODY CAS HAVE WHAT THEY 'JANT? SO WHY DO TO HAVE PEOPLE STARVING? 
WE N RE SUCH A RICH COUNTRY. 

R: I chink the reason why is chac is because uh f life* jtisc like the. ic's like 

it just Like People have so puch that they don't need you know* and mother 
chac's ay opinion I feel chac People you know* have so much,' lie tie tv*o nuch 

and this family you know* don'c have nothin*. Don'c nobody v<mc co sec coReth*ir 

and try co help this family* you know* chat's Vhat I feel Ic is. b.igle.illy* 

Is SO ir'S THOSE VHO HAVE ARE NOT ClVIitt ARE SCOT CIVlSCfi OVER TO THOSE ™> HAVE 
NOT? KIND OF? 

R: SCot. tryin* co be like* you know. like chat but you know this, you know, 
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Ri saying the fcajotity of people have you know, say hava v^u know, everything they 
want, you know* and these people don't have nothlV vou know* I feel that, 

vou know* the familys you know, can get together and try to hvV this* you know 

i 

thev do it* but, you knotty >DRE - help MORE * like thnt. 
I: HOW COME fc WHY BO YOU THIKK tT"S TAKI.NG SO LON'G FOR US TO DO THIS? 
Rs i don't even know* 

l: i MEAN* WHAT SHOULD WE* DO TO TAKE CARE 0? IT, i MEAN* WHERE CAN YOU EVEN 

START? OH SUCH A BIG, SUCH A MASSIVE PROBLEM,.. OR DO YOU THINK MAYBE «E HAVE 
BEEN WORKING ON n A LITTLE BIT? 

R: I think we, people, you knows thev ship the food over here and stuff they, it's 

startin'* functioning, you know* but it has to* you know, everybody has to give 

in more, mote you know, it's startin' you knows it been started tryin' - they 

been sendln* food over, rtedJcai stuff - equipment and stuff like that, 
t: OH, OUT OF THIS COUNTRY TO THE OTHER COUNTRIES? 
*; Uh. hub. 

I: BUT THEY'RE STILL HUSTCRY OVER THERE. DO YOU THINK WE SHOULD KEEP OK SENDING 
MORE? 

R: v eah* irore, 

I: WHAT ABOUT OUR PEOPLE HERE SlARm'G AT HOME? HOW WE GONXA* HELP THEM TO? 

Rt I'd sayi if there's a ullt there's a way somehow, 

l; MAVBE VE HAVE TO THIMK OF IT SlKCE WE"RE THE YOL'NG OWES. 

Rs I know. 

i: DO V CU THINK IT"S POSSIBLE THAT VE CAS TAKE CARE 0* ALL THESE PEOPLE? 

R; I reallv c.m't say* I don't even know, I I think It's Possible* it'? possible, 

like you said* you know* America's a tich country - isn't that vhat you said? 

tt*3 possible, it, you knot* but v o" have have to Jusc have to yon knov, sof^Wv 

have to Just cooe in and Just vou knowi demand it. vou know, tto seein 1 or yon 
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R: know, peottle noe renlJv Cakin' this .is serious -is the problem is. That's wh.it 

ic basically U - people noc takin* this serious as ic is, You could 

Probably see sonebody watch in* you know, and Just thinkin' its a little a 

cotaaercial or sorbin* you know* but this is serious business. 
Is SO HOH BO WF. MAKE EVERYBODY" TAKE It SERIOUSLY? 

P.: Off* lust* you know by just keep you know showin* it* showin* it you know* 
TV or newsPaper or von know* you know* you know special bulletin* every you 
know just the right People Just oPen cheir eyes and sec how the world really 
Is, you know* 

Is WHAT ABOUT* THAT**S A PRETTY GOOD IDEA* YOU KNOW* SHOWIN* 1 ON TV AND STUFF A LOT 
ASD ADVERTISING AKD *HAKINC EVERYBODY AWARE OF THE PROBLEM* BUT HOW BOUT t DO 
TOU THINK IT EVER GETS TO POINT LIKE CAMPAIGN COMMERCIALS - WE SEE EH OVER AtTO 
OVER AND AFTER A WHILE VOU"RE L'OT EVEN AWARE OF WHAT'*S BEING SAIO* SO WHAT 
ET^E COULD WE DO OTHER THAN , I MEAN ARE THERE *NY OTHER ALTERNATIVES OR THINGS 
THAT WE COULD DO? TO MAKE THE WORLD AWARE OF IT. OR TRY AMD FORK OVER SOME 
OF THEI*. BUCKS? 

R; You c.in* you cm have, you know, vou know like a, vou know like a boycott 
anything you know, walk vou know* anything* vou know* signs - walk around In 

those parades* anything, you know to make etn cry co open Che eve<s to... 

I: SO WHAT DO YOU THISK TtrEY**LL START DOING? DO YOU THINK THET'LL STOP WASTING "ODD 
AKO YOU JWA IS THAT ALL TKAT WE CAN 00? 

E: v ou can't sav h that vou Just Ronna stop wasting food just like that**, chev gonna 
steal to set it. 

Is HOW DO YOU THINK THE FILM AFFECTED EVERYBODY WHO SAW IT TODAY? 

R: Oh, evervbodv was jroin', oh Lawd* you know; everybody was just in .1 ^nz<* when 

they was seein 1 little kids and ah, Like the... 
I! IT"S KIVDA A GRAPHIC FttM. 

R: But the film's basically you know* all this waste fuod* and sv. find then vou 
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Ri trcin' co say cheae kids scarvin' and ai L chls vasce food we dotn' up in America 



you know* Toac's whac che film's crying 1 co say, all this wasce food now look 
ac, now look ac chese kids don'c havtf all choc Co vasce, you know, every* all 



che fosd they j&ec, evervchim? chey fiec, chey Jusc eac, you know, che^t noc 



leavin* nochin** 

I: NO* THEY'RE GETTING ENOUGH* THEY TALKED A LOT ABOUT HOW MUCH GRAIN IT TAKES 
TO, OH, SOMEHING LIKE F*VER V 15 OUT OF 15 POUNDS OF GRAIN, WE USE ONE TO FEED 
MEAT, YOU IfrW, TO FEED AH, STOCK - LIKE CHICKENS AND COWS, WHEREAS MAYBE 
THAT GRAIN, THE FILM SUGGESTED, HAY BE THAT GRAIN SHOULD BE SENT OVER TO THE 
THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES, DO YOU THINK THAT"S GOOD? OR DO YOU THINK THAT"S 
TELLING US TO BECOME VEGETARIANS OR WHAT? 

Ri v ou know, noc T well you saying, you know, &\\ chac food vou fecdin' co che 



anira, you know, che cows and scuff like chac, you know, necessarily, you 



know, chev cryln' co beef-up che cow you know thac T so you know tseac be beccer 



so; but you can cake half chac and send ic Co chem kids you know, people In 



the chtrd world* whacever* like you uav*.. juac send sorae of clue to chuta* 



chan vou know, feedln' all che scotk* y°« know* T *elK thac's a scod sun^esclon. 

It BUT WE EAT ALL THAT STOCK* I MEAN WHAT ARE WE GONNA DO ICTTH, yOU t'NOW, HOW 
ME COSKA FEED THEM, CAUSE WE NEED ALL THAT* 

fti ah, sec chat chis Is a -* it's always a qucscivn co back chac up s^e* vcjU* 

It YEAH* THAT'S ONE OF THE THINGS AEOUT COLLEGE, t THiNK, THEY THROW ALL THIS 

STUFF AT YOU AND SAV, M H0W YOU GOXNA SOLVE THIS?" AND IT M S PRETTY HARD* (laushter) 
I D0N"T KNOW, BUT TRVIN" TO THINK OF DIFFERENT WAYS TO START* DO YOU THINK 
THE INDIVIDUAL MAKES A DIFFERENCE? LIKE DO YOU THINK IF EVERYBODY WHO SAW THAT 
Fttti WERE TO DO SOMETHING IT WOULD START H EL? INC? 

R: Mavbe ufce sendin' che ochcrs dif f erenc places* you c ean* soaethin* liJce chac 



Is I MEAN JUST SHOWING iT TO AH, I GUESS ABOUT 50 OF YOU SAV IT THIS CORNING, AND 
50 MORE ARE COING TO IT, 

R: Yeah* taore and ciore people* 

Is DO VOU THINK THAT'S A nOOD START? 



or ghac? 
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ft: Make aeonle think about it [tore* you knoui they tell they're friend*, they're 



friends tell, vou know* it starts sone. 
Is V*HAT DO YOU THINK THEY N LL DO? 
R: Vou nean. . . 

1; THE INDIVIDUALS 00 SAW FILM. 

R: I know a lot* che« a lot them girls next t*» ne ,md stuff, she said she wasn't 

fconna waste, soon as she seen that she said* "I 'a gonna stop wast In' food." - 

f lrst tiite she see it* So the film, It's, the film affected a lot of people 

io the class, too, It did - opened up a lotta eves. 
I.* DO VOU THWC ANYBODY KAS AKGERED BY IT? 

Tt: Ah, I Can't really say if, cause didn't nobody just com* out and say... 

i! Cause some people would be angered by that sort of a film saying that um, rr"s 

JUST PURE PROPAGANDA AND HE AMERICAN'S* YOU KSW, IF THOSE COUjSTRIES CAN"T 
TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES THEN THAT'S THEIR PROBLEM > UE HAVE OUR OWN PROBLEMS 
OVER HERE. WHAT DO YOtf THINK ABOUT THAT KIND OF ATTITUDE? 

R; That's not the way to have a attitude. That's not the right kinda attitude. 
Because you know* they hunan just like everybody else so you you should treat 
theta like you wanna be treated - you vouldn't want nobody co tre.it vou bnd 

so you don't treat then bad, 
1: AND SO WHEN THEY"*E DGVN YOU SHOULD MATBE LEND A HELPING HAtfH 
R: Cause you never know In the Jons run, they ntxht have co help us - the lonj; run- 
Even thoufth thev* you know, in bad shape rieht now, neter know. 

I; DO YOU THINK YOU'*LL W> AtfYTHlSCG ELSE OTHER THAN STOP KASTIXG FOOD? YOU flOK'NA 
START SENDING DOLLARS TO CARE OR.,. 

R? Oh, I always did* you know, maybe at the store out stuff Jn* I .ilvavs Jo chat. 

Is THAT"S JIEALLY INTERESTING. ARE ^OU GLAD TJttT YOU SAW IT? 

ft: ^eah, yeah, I am. 

X: EVENTHOCGK IT VAS KIM) A OORv* 




R: It was. vou know, I*c» plnd I. cause you Know, I've never really think - before 

I saw that fila I wasn't really thinkin* about thnt. Until I seen, that film, 
even 

I wasn't /really thinkin' about that. 

I: WHAT DO YOU THIXK VAS THE MOST GRAPHIC OR DESCRIPTIVE - WHAT SCENE STANDS OUT 
MOST IN MIND? AS REALLY OETTISO ACROSS THE MESSAGE tO YOU? DO YOU KNOW WHAT 

r"M askis;g?liice they had all these different scexes showing m % like people 

EATING IJI THE RESTAURANT AMD THEN F£ED*"G THE COWS AND THEY SHOtfED THE BEEF 
BEtKG BUTCHERED AND ALL THAT WASTE GOIK3 DOtoJ AND THEN THEY WOULD SHOW THE 
CHILDREN' - WHAT SCENES DO YOU THIKK REALLY STICK O'JT IN YOUR MI JED? THAT 
REALLY COT THE MESSAGE OF THE FILM ACROSS? YOU KNOW, CAUSE CERTAIN SCENES , , 

R: When I seen the peonle eatin' seat and they fJiah little kids laying - just 

showin* - you could just see Jieir ribs just walk in' around little bovl o' 

fjod - that's what really did it* 
I; WHES THEY FLASHED BETWEEN THE PEOPLE IS THE ELEGA^ RESTAURANT, . , 
R; And thev showed the little kids like 3 and 2 years old - just layin* there. 

And they show somebody entln* good meat and they show them eatin* - I don*t 

know whnt they was eatin*,,,,. 

I: KISCD OP AS OATMEAL. WHICH IS* OATMEAL IS PRETTY GOOD BUT SOT EVERYDAY FOR 

EVERY MEAL - GET KINDA OLD. HOW BOUT IS WE SEBD Ell A COW EVERY WEEK? Uaufchter^ 
YFAH, IT'S KIND OF A BAD PROBLEM, 

Hi I: is* 

U I HADN'T REALLy THOUGHT ABOUT IT THAT MICH EITHER USTtL I SAU THE FILM. 

R: It never did come, you know* I knfcv about stnrvin' , but t really wasn't thinkin* 

about it at the time* and* but I didn't know this was what the filia was fconna 

be about. The old aind's open Again, 

I: IF rt>U HAD TO WRITE ON IT* Df> yOU THINK yOU UM, HAVE Art IDEA 80L" VrtlTRE C0:;::A 
WRITE YOUR PAPER* 

R: Yeah. . *yeah* really, 

I: WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU'XL SAY* ttlAT DO YOU THINK YOU"LL BASE VOOR ARGUMENTS ON? 
R: Base it probably* like* you fcnou, the waste* about vaste of food and stuff like 

you know* the food that they wastin' should go over here* you fcnov, shipped to 
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The United States waste to much food because they're trying to 
benfit their self* The main reason is that they want quality food 
and when they get quality they waste it* And the American people 
think they need to consume but that not true* Because their are 
mor* people in other states that are in bader (sic) sizet s;c)then 
use(sic) so I can we say we are in bad size* Because of the waste 
of food* The 3 world is staving from it* all that food we aren't 
useing we could be sending over to africa are somewhere to help 
those country that need it* I am not saying that united state 
isn't staving but the country like in the film could get so help 
from use* We use to much food on our animal to make them fat but 
don't forget we have to get some food for ourselves sometime* If 
we would just keep in mind that we need to stop wasting our food we 
would be alright* Because their all many people out there who 
don*t get any thing to eat* So if you ever think that you are in 
bad shape* Remember about the people who don't get any thing to 
eat* But the role of the is to think about other people feeling to 
not Just their own because you might need something from them 
someday* 
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Pr you kmw, thfrd world basScslly* stuff like thit* you fcnov\ about «run and 

stuff like t*v\t< 
I: SO YOU THINK MOSTLY ABOUT OUR WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE » 

"St Yeaht that's what* you know, that's what Che filta jasiesilly was sayin* you know, 

lotta wast* all this waste and then a H the Jufik Piled tip you knowi then next 

you kno«i it*s in the water and stuff- 
( ) 

I: DO YOU THtSK SOME PEOPLE MAKE TOO MUCH MONEY? 

P: Yeah* (garble) like like thea people in NBA nakln* all that money - ain't nobody 

woreh that much noney. 
I; HOW MUCH DO THINK IS TOO MUCH? 

P: Like soma cake a million a year - that's too such noney* 
( ) 
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